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PIG GLUB BOYS “SHOW ’EM HOW” 


Pig club work in Maryland for 
5918 isended, and with it has come 
some extremely enlightening facts 
on what the hog future of Maryland 
s to be when a few years hence 


these pig club boys, becoming farm- 


ers, start producing pork ona larger 
seale. 

_ The numerous essays or “‘pig ltis- 
ries’? which have been sent in 
with the record 
beokstwould make 
avery readable vol- 


wme. One boy in 
Worcester county 
drew the lesson 


rom hiswork‘‘that | 
+ we club boys, like 
our pigs, take noth- » 


sems but what will 


strong mind and 
hedy, we will do 
much better the 
part for which we 
were created”. 
Other ‘‘histories”’ 
touch on feeds, 
value of pasture 
and practically all 
speak of the pleas- 
ure the boys have 


id not become father’s hog, and of 
ceeing their property develop into 
# thing of beauty and of profit. 

-In simple terms the boys have 
jold the secrets of successful hog 
saisinig. Most of them have written 
awell and to the point... And prac- 


“tieally all have added a sizable 
‘mount of pork to the nation’s 
-yarder—an 2yerage in some counties 


ef as high as 200 pounds each, and 
at an average cost over the State of 
-hetween eleven and fifteen cents 
per pound. From among the nu- 


merous reports we have selected 
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one which tells the whole story: 
This is how John Berberick, of 
Bowie, 11 years old, raised ‘Lady 
Grand”: 

‘Since war was declared, every- 
body has been doing their best to 
help win it. I have helped all I 
can for the Red Cross and bought 
as many savings stamps as I was 
able. But thinking to myself, 
‘This will never be enough’, I joined 
the Pig Club. 


“JERRY, THE CONQUEROR” 


Joseph B, Coe, a Worcester County Pig Club member and his prize 
pig, ‘‘Jerry, the Conqueror.”’ 


‘This is my second year as a pig 
club member. Last year I won first 


‘prize on my first pig. This year, 


however, I have been more inter- 


-ested than ever, and trying just a 


little harder, I joined the Hog Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

“Saving all the money my father 
gave me, I soon had ten dollars, 
and with this I bought a registered 
O. 1. C. pig. I named her ‘Lady 
Grand’ because she was such a 
grand pig. I selected this breed 


(Continued on page 26) 


MARYLAND WEEK 


With the passing of Maryland 
Week of 1918 another agricultural 
milestone has been reached, and 
from all indications, is to be fol- 
lowed by the greatest agricultural 
awakening the State has ever had. 
In addition, the program for the 
year includes a consideration of 
those items which the reconstrue- 
tion has placed before us, and 
through Maryland 
Week the ideas of 
amore permanent 
agriculture were 
formulated and 
sent broadcast over 
the State with the 
representatives of 
every Maryland 
eounty: 

The Southern 


Commercial Corn- 
gress Which was 
held in conjunction 
with Maryland 
Week added a large 
list to the variety 
of the Week’s ae- 
tivities. Repre- 
sentatives of the 
Nation’s largest 
industries and otir 
various - National 
departments took 
part in the pro- 
gram. ‘The Southern Industrial Ex- 
position, held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, consisting of the Allied 
War exhibits and exhibits from 


“geveral ‘of ‘the Southern States, at- 


tracted many people. 

In the apple contest, the only one 
in which prizes was offered, Mary- 
land took all in the ten-box class; 
first to Henson Brothers, Ellicott 
City; second to L,. Gilardi, Boons- 
boro; third to W. F. Thomas, San- 
dy Springs. In the one-box class, 
Henson Brothers took first; W. B. 
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Harris, Worton, second; White- 
ford Brothers, Whiteford, ‘third. 
Maryland’s exhibit, put ‘under 
auspices of the Extension Service, 
was easily the best showing made 


by any of the Southern States. In 
all, the exhibit comprised products 
of every State industry, and filled 
four large booths at the Armory. 

‘Meetings of all the State associ- 
ations were fairly well attended, and 
all associations came through with 
organization stronger than ever for 
the work ahead. 

Succeeding Senator Orlando Har- 
rison, E. P. Coghill, Hancock, was 
elected president of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, with Asa Gardner, 
Baltimore, vice president, and Dr. 
T. B. Symons, secretary- treasurer. 


PIG CLUB BOYS “SHOW ’EM HOW” 


(Continued from page 25) 


because I thought it best for my 
purposes. 


“My pig driuks one bucket of 
watera day. She is fed twice a 
day and is weighed regularly on 
platform scales. She is fed grain, 
although at first I started her off on 
kitchen slop. I spent much time 
with my pig, seeing that she had 
plenty to eat, and keeping her pen 
clean. She has become a great pet. 
Last year while at the State College 
I was shown how to prevent cholera, 
and how to keep the lice and germs 
off one’s stock and from the quar- 
ters. I move the pig once a month 
to a fresh clean place, and try to 
air and sun the pen and house as 
much as possible.” 

The only omission in the above 
story that is to be supplied, in order 
that any farmer may follow these 
methods with success, is the kind 
of feed used. During June and 
July “Lady Grand” had a ration of 
kitchen slop and wheat middlings. 
In August she received the same 


with the addition of oats. Oats 
and barley made up the bulk of 
feed in September while corn was 
the main feed throughout October 
and November. Young Mr. Ber- 
berick put 228 pounds on his pig in 
180 days at a cost of 83 cents per 
poind. His net profit amounted 
to $26.18. 
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MARYLAND'S AGRICULTURAL AND RE- 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM FOR 1919 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of Maryland Week was the 
formulation of the agricultural and 
reconstruction program for the 
coming year. Every Maryland 
farmer should feel an interest in the 
aims as set forth in the program, 
and a close study of it should be 
made in order that all may properly 
pull together in making the coming 
year’s effort a success. The pro- 
gram, as embodied in resolutions 


and unanimously adopted for all . 


agricultural agencies by the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society as repre- 
senting the allied interests, follows: 

The representatives of the agri- 
cultural industry of Maryland re- 
joice- in the common _ victory 
achieved by our Nation in associa- 
tion with our Allies in the defense 
of Freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for all the people of the 
world. We confidently hope for a 
lasting peace based upon justice to 
all people in every land. 

The farmers of this State feel 
justly proud of the part they have 
taken, in loyalty and devotion to 
the Government, in food production, 
in financial aid and in the gift of 
their sons to their country’s cause. 

They have cheerfully made every 
sacrifice in supporting the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the great 
war. Now that peace is near at 
hand, the farmers of this State feel 
called upon to play a part commen- 
surate with the importance of the 
industry they represent during the 
readjustment period in formulating 
policies which are to guide the State 
and Nation. We recognize that 
the present situation calls for an 
economic adjustment in all indus- 
tries in order to prevent hysterical 
fluctuations in prices of commo- 
dities, food and labor. 


We believe that in the adjust- 


ment of prices the great agricultural 
industry demands the same degree 
of protection as is required by the 
great body of citizens who consti- 


tute the consuming public. That 


legislation must be enacted along: 


sane lines as developed by confer- 


ence of men of broad views and 


constructive statesmanship. In par- 
ticular, we believe that the tradi- 
tional conservatism of the American 
farmer should be on guard to pre- 
vent the development and spread 
of radical foreign theories and tend- 
encies of certain elements of our 


population already in evidence ir” 


certain sections of our country. 


In approaching this period the ' 


members of the Maryland Agricul 


tural Society’ desire to propose the 
following suggestions for a con: 
structive program for 1919. 

1.. That in view of the continued 
urgency for a maximum production 
of food stuffs, as expressed by the 


Government through its survey of ~ 


the world’s need for food we, the. 
Maryland Agricultural Society rep« 


resenting the farmers of Maryland; 
pledge an increase in’ production 


commensurate’ with available ‘labor 
and improved facilities. The‘ spe- 
cific program for 1919 involves the 


proper care of the present seeded . 


grain crops to insure the five to ten 
per cent increase of wheat and rye. 


In the spring of 1919 increases in . 
the corn crop from two to five per . 


cent; hay two to five percent; sweet: 
potatoes five to ten per cent, to- 
gether with a home garden for every 
family. In livestock we pledge the 
maintenance of production of beef 


cattle; an increase in hog produc- » 


tion of five percent; a five per cent 
increase in egg production, main- 


tenance of the dairy production and. 


a substantial increase 
throughout the State. 


2. In the readjustment period: 
we emphasize a careful analysis of 
fundamental principles for success- 


ful and permanent agriculture in- 
volving a safe and proper relation 


of suitable adapted crops, mainten- 
ance of soil fertility, .demands of 
local markets and. providing fully: 
for the domestic and livestock needs 
or the farm. 


in sheep 


3. We direct special attention to. 
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the importance and the more gen- 
eral use of efficient labor saving 
machinery in the home and on the 


farm as a contributing factor in | 


supplementing the shortage of labor 
and increasing the efficiency of the 
farm. ; 

4. We believe it to be a natural 
duty and privilege for the Govern- 
ment of State and Nation to pro- 
vide an opportunity for all return- 
ing soldiers desiring to engage in 
agriculture upon an easy financial 
and practical basis. We _ believe 
that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to return to their home states 
and acquire homes iu settled com- 
munities. We feel that there is 
ample land now unused needing 
man power and that our efforts 
should be directed towards intensive 
agriculture rather than the reclam- 
mation of vast areas of arid, swamp 
or cut over lands in the country far 
from markets and rural develop- 
ment. ae 

5. We favor the development 
and the construction of public im- 
provements, éspecially good roads 
by the State to take advantage of 
Federal funds appropriated for this 
purpose. 

6. We welcome this opportunity 
to cooperate with the Southern 
Commercial Congress and Balti- 
more City in the present conven- 
tion to emphasize to the South and 
the Nation, Baltimore’s great in- 
dustrial and commercial possibilities 
as the gateway to business, not 
only for the great states south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line, but 


also to the upbuilding of trade with. 


the South American republics. 

7. For the continual develop- 
ment of the agricultural industry 
of this State we recognize that co- 
operation and community spirit 
must be our watchwords. We urge 
upon all rural communities organi- 
zation of the community into an 
active association for consideration 
and effective action upon all com- 
munity needs. 
farmers their active support and 
encouragement of all educational 
agencies especially the county and 
home demonstration agents whose 


We urge upon all: 


universal service demands our 


united cooperation. 


Commissioners. 

8. In view of the constant mis- 
understandiag between producer 
and consumer relative to prices of 
farm products arising from lack of 
authoritative informationn cocern- 


ing production co-ts, we recommend ° 
that the United States Department - 


of Agriculture provide as early as 
practical for thorough 


products. 
g. In facing the readjustment 


period and the redistribution of 
labor we feel that certain reforms 
in the management and employ- 


ment of farm labor are inevitable. 


We must make farm labor satisfied 
in order to compete with other in- 
dustries. 
living conditions. We must give 
fair compensation, better housing 
facilities and require a fair day’s 
work which we believe should aver- 
age ten hours. 

10. We believe that farmers 
should consider carefully the need 
of cooperation in the business of sell- 
ing or disposing of their products. 

We also urge a universal system 
by which farmers may secure short 
term loans comparable with their 
business, and request such amend- 
ments as will make the Farm Loan 
Act fairly applicable to the fruit 
growers and small farmers. 

11. We express our great admir- 
ation for the patriotic, unselfish and 
distinguished service rendered by 
women of this country in this great 
war. Particularly do we pay tribute 
to the farm women who have so 
ably assisted in production as well 
as in the conservation of food. 

12. In view of the proposals in 
some quarters for a large standing 
army and an unconquerable navy, 


we caution the State and Nation 


against a policy of militarism which 
would develop a spirit of combat, 
require needless financial support 
and rob this Nation ot the fruits of 
the present victory that is dedi- 
cated to peace and mankind. 


We particu-» 
' larly urge proper financial support 
of this work by all Boards of County’ 


investiga-° 
tions into the cost of producing and; 
marketing our various agricultural: 


We must provide better 
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13. We endorse the Torrens 
system of land registration and urge 
its adoption by. the State by: suit: 
able legislation. 

14. We earnestly urge the Fed- 
eral Government to inaugurate a 
constructlve policy in the proper. 
development of our inland water- 
ways and harbors. ‘This will serve 


_as a wonderful and necessary aid ta 


our transportation system. 
15. We direct attenticn to the 


| importance of developing our rural 


schools. | 
16, We congratulate the effec- 
tive work of the Boys’ Working 


: Reserve as conducted in the State 
_ during the past season, and confi- 


dently hope that the organization: ' 
will continue its good work during 


' the coming season. 


HATCH THEM EARLY 


A late hatched pullet is no better 
than an old hen. Winter eggs are 
the ones that pay and it reqnires” 
pullets to produce them. All pullets 
do not make good winter layers, 
however. Some pullets develop into 
spring layers. ‘They lay when all 
the other hens are laying and eggs 
are cheap. What we want is the 
kind that lay when the great ma- 
jority of hens are idle and eggs are 
at top price. 

The only. way to produce winter 
laying pullets is to hatch. them 
early. They require a definite time 
to develop and must be practically 
matured before: they begin laying. 
Leghorns grow up in about five to 
six months. The heavier breeds 
require more time, perhaps six te 
seven months. ‘This means that 
winter layers must be hatched in 
April although May hatched Leg- 
horns by good care can often be 
matured before cold weather begins, 

Then to be a good laying pullet 
a chick must be well grown. To 
be well grown it must have proper 
feed. The early hatched chick, if 
on free range, get bugs, worms and 
insects—the natural chick feed— 
throughout the entire growing 
period. This is fine for the chick 
and it saves the poultry keeper no 
small sum by reducing the feed bill. 

Now is the time to make your 
plans for the spring hatch. 

—Roy H. Waite. 


8 
EXTENSION WORKERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


‘The fourth annual get-together 
meeting of the County Agents and 
specialists of the Extension Service 
held at the ‘State College on Janu- 
ary: 2nd, 3rd ,and. 4th, was unani- 
mously declared the best ever. The 
program for every session was 
erowded full of good things and the 
material presented by the different 
speakers was exceptionally timely 
n that it dealt with the numerous 
difficult problems which will logi- 
eally be presented for solution dur- 

ing the period of reconstruction 
which is now at hand. 

Director Symons opened the con- 
yention with a splendid address on 
the purpose of the conference and 
the future possibilities of the work 
ahead. He emphasized the need of 
maintaining and promoting the won- 
derful impetus that the extension 
work had enjoyed asa result of the 
world war. As he pointed out, the 

| essening of emergency calls will 
make possible a much greater de- 
velopment of the permanent sub- 
stantial lines of work that the ser- 


‘vice has been advocating during © 


the past few years. 


The talk of Dr. A. F. Woods, 
president of the State College, was _ 
overflowing with sound, practical — 


advice as to the program we should 
adhere to for 1919. In a brief, clear 
and concise manner he brought 
home to the Agents the underlying 
principles of successful extension 
service. ‘The new great spirit of 
the reconstruction period”, said Dr. 
Woods, ‘‘will be unselfish service, 
rooperation and brotherhood. ‘The 
colleges and universities will not be 
on the campus, but in the commu- 
. nities they represent.” 


Dr. Bradford Knapp, head of all 


the extension work in the South, 
was never heard to better advan- 
tage, His theme was the food pro- 
duction program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
~ Sorzgi1g. Ina most interesting man- 
ner he presented some firsthand in- 
jormation in relation to the food 
situation in Europe and told how 
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the inajority of returning salah 
even in the sadly beset country of 
‘Russia, are busying themselves with — 
‘the work of preparing and; planting - 
‘the crops for the next harvest. He 
called attention to this fact in order; 
‘to, ‘illustrate why it might not be” 
a, ‘good policy to advocate an enor-'- 
mous production of foodstuffs in- 
‘the United States during 1919. As 
he explained it, if a>serious food - 
shortage does come about,:it) will. 
happen between now and the next: 
harvest. And all the extra~acres 
that might be seeded this coming 


spring could in no possible manner 


help to alleviate such a situation. 
. Dr. Knapp urged upon the Agents 
in conference not to advocate any 


| system of farming in Maryland that 
_ was not first, safe; second, permanent; 
- and third, profitable. 


He spoke in 
considerable detail on this phase of 
the 1919 agricultural program, 
greatly to the benefit of all who 
heard him. 

Many other specialists addressed 
the conference along the lines of 
work in which they are engaged. 
Dr. E. V. Wilcox, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, reviewed the 
farm-labor. situation and discussed 
many of the problems that must be 
met in the future. The need of 
emphasizing demonstration work in 
1919 was capably handled by E. A. 
Miller. also of the Department. Dr. 
Patterson, Director of the Experi- 


| ment Station, urged the County 


Agents to maintain a closer relation 


with his institution, and Colonel 


Riggs of Baltimore, who is to direct 
the activities of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve for 1919, spoke of his plans 


- and requested the close cooperation 


of all the County Agents. In con- 
nection with the Boys’ Working 
_ Reserve, Prof. Charles E. Adams 


- of Baltimore Polytech, gave an in- 
_ teresting description of the work 
_ of this body during the past year. 

' If present plans are carried out, it 
_ is the desire of Colonel Riggs to 


have a training camp for the boys 
at the State College. 

With a view to giving some defi- 
nlite expression to the work of the 
conference, the resolutions adopted 
by the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety given on page 26 wereapproved. 


‘SELECT. NEW VARIETIES INTELLIGENTLY 


Vphose “who are. “contemplating 
trying out some new variety of 
corn, wheat, or soy beans this com- 
ing season, will find much of in- 
terest in the results of the ‘variety 
‘test work summarized in the table 
below. As the reader will note the 
| number of years that the different 
| varieties, have been: ‘under observa- . 
_ tion iS given in the: first column.  - 

In choosing a variety it is obvious 
that the one which has made a high. 
yield over a long period of years is 
generally to be preferred to one 
that has been tested for only a 
short time even though the yield 
of the latter may equal or slightly 
exceed the former. . 


Soy Beans 


= ge! oe 

Nae aN ‘oO. oie 

Variety. x3 ss ms x 

Oy ap iataes oe 
a 4 oO <q a 
Virginia...... 6 36in. Br. 18.06 2.86 
Clouda2. es 7°35. o BU so enesae 
Haberlandt. 6 35 ‘* Yel. 15.65 2.48 
Peking.<.55% 6 34"* BI. 15.41 2.68 
Arlington 1. 33 {GR ecte- 4S Sage 
Wilson..... 6 38‘' BI. 14.57 2.55 
Ito San..... 6 30%" ¥eb.10;245-40. 2 
Mam’th Ye]. 7 32 Yel. 9.83 2.54 

Wheat 

ae 

Variety. FOCI aes m & 

s = = ee 

(=B} —_ & > 

rl Pal at< 
Gurrell’s <. 00. s< 29 22.58 29.04 57.3 
Deitz Longberry 13 21.16 28.46 57.4 
Ching 122 2a 11 21.93 28.34 57.1 
Turkish Amber.. 11 21.56 28.20 68.6 
Bd. Purple Str.. 11 20.06 27.75 58.4 
Mammoth Red... 11 24.80 27.68 57.4 
Fulcaster...:.... 13 19.65 27.72 58.4. 
Frltz ¥ees6% ven te 27. 16.71 2666 57.3 
Fultzo-Med ..... 8 22.63 24.81 56.3 
Leaps’ Prolific... 3 34.66 14.66 59.0 - 

Corn 

Oo 8 8 

Variety. Bu S ad a 

oe ee 

~ cf S 
Boone Co. W... 16 82 54.04 9.76 
Cocke’ s Prolific. 10 77.5 55.27 12.00 
Thomas..:,..0-- 1i 78.8 54.85 10.24 
Excelsior.,..... ll 83.2 51.47...... 
Leaming... 16 81.5 50.88 7.80 
Johnson Clo. ‘W. 4 81.9 49.01 11.14 
Reid’s Yel. D.. i 282°0 48 80re tron 
Silver King..... 4 79.0 47.80....... 
Golden Gen ...... 4. 80.0 47.50...... 
Funk’s Yel. D.. 4 &83.0 45.67 8.60 
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FARMERS’ 


COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND, JUNE, 


1919. NUMBER 12, 


DAY CELEBRATION 


A record-breaking crowd, ideal 
weather, prominent speakers, and a 
program of unusual interest all com- 
bined to make the sixth annual 
Farmers’ Day an event long to be 
remembered by the thousands of 
visitors who participated in the cele- 


bration at | College | Park on Decora- - 
i emeeemmena ce 


tion Day. 


“The crowd began to assemble early 
Rec by the time the big cultivator 
demonstration started, which was 
one of the two main features of the 
morning program, row upon row of 
automobiles were lined up on the 
campus and a constant stream pour: 
ing in from every direction. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock the culti- 
vators lined up and Dr. A. F. Woods, 
president of the college, fired the 
revolver, starting the first big culti- 
vator demonstration ever held in 
thiscounty. ‘There were motor cul- 
tivators of various sizes, one and 
two row horse-drawn machines and 
obsolete implements of bygone days. 

The motor-drawn cultivators at- 
tracted the most attention and the 
farmers literally swarmed around 
them over the field to get first-hand 
information on the character of their 
work. Numerous comments were 
made on the general adaptability of 
these big modern cultivators and it 
seemed to be a general opinion that 
the one and two row horse-drawn 
implements were more suitable to 
the average farming practices of 
Maryland. 

During the morning hours the 
women visitors gathered in the 
rooms of the Home Economics De- 
partment and inspected the eom- 
prehensive exhibit of infants’ wear 
and childrens’ apparel made by the 
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Watching the Modern Cultivators at Work. 
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members of the Home Economics De- 
partment from adults cast-off suits. 
A series of health posters now being 
used in connection with the National 
Health Drive being made by the 
Child’s Welfare Bureau of whe De- 
partment of Labor were also on ex- 
hibit for the observation of the visi- 


“tors. ~The" display of” ‘infants and 
childrens apparel proved to be of © 


great interest to the thrifty Mary- 
land housewives and the members 
of the Home Economics Department 
were kept busy every minute an- 
swering questions and explaining 
the various patterns and designs on 
view. 

As an added attraction, the visi- 
tors had the privilege of hearing 
Mrs. Max West, of the Childs’ Wel- 
fare Bureau who gave a very in- 
structive talk on ‘‘Child Welfare.” 
In a most convincing manner, Mrs. 
West pointed out the need for con- 
certed action on the part of Ameri- 
can womanhood in the present 
efforts of the Federat Government 
to combat the tremendous death 
ratein infants and mothers through 
their health campaign. 

The afternoon session was given 
up to the Victory Celebration and 
commencement exercises which were 
held in the auditorium of the new 
Agricultural Building. As only a 
small part of the crowd could be 
accommodated in the auditorium, 
an overflow meeting was held under 
the trees so as to give everyonea 
chance to hear the speakers. 

In the absence of Governor Har- 
rington, who was to have given the 
address in connection with the Vie- 
tory Celebration, but who was de- 
tained by preparations for the pa- 


rade to be given on Saturday in 
honor of returning Maryland sold- 
iers, Dr. A. F. Woods, president of 
the State College gave a short ad- 
dress dealing with the farmers’ con- 
tribution to victory and the sacri- 
fices they made in order to help 
5 feed the starving millionsin Europe. 


farmers on the splendid showing 
made and pointed out that every 
increase asked by the government 
in wheat and livestock had been 
met and an added thirty per cent 
production given for good measure. 
Dr. Woods then introduced Dr, 
P. P. Claxton, U. S. commission=r 
of education, the principal speaker 
of the day, who took for his theme 
“New Spirit of Education.” Ina 
most interesting and effective man- 
ner Dr. Claxton visualized the fig- 
ures representing the losses incident 
to the world war, and clearly pointed 
out how the victory of right and 
democracy must ultimately make 
for the unhampered advancement 
of civilization through the great 
agency of education. Karl M. Saw- 
yer delivered the address for the 
graduating class and De. A. F. 
Woods conferred the degrees. 
Honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Science were conferred upon James 
H. Rogers of Hyattsville, and Frank- 
‘lin B. Bomberger, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Extension, and a degree of 
Doctor of Agriculture conferred 
upon Merton B. Waite of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Certi- 
ficates of Merit in Agriculture were 
given to Howard Mann ‘of Howard 
County, David Harry of Howard 
County and Abram P. Snader ef 
Carroll County. 


o<PHe“speaker teonpratulated.- the-s4 2: 
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FARM LOAN SYSTEM GROWING 


Not many persons have very defi- 
nite ideas concerning the growth 
and development of the Federal 
Farm Loan System since its inau- 
guration two years ago. A consid- 
eration of some data published in 
the second annual report of the 
Farm Loan Board to Congress af- 
fords a suggestion of what the 
system is likely to grow into. This 
report shows that at the end of its 
second year of business, the twelve 
Federal Land Banks had made atotal 
of 64,357 loans amounting to $149,- 
004,439, through the mediation of 
3,439 farm loan associations organ- 
ized up to November 30, 1918. 

Texas ranked first among the 
states with 5.250 loans, while Dela- 
ware stood last with eleven. 

It is an interesting fact that of 
the amount borrowed by the farm- 
ers, 60 per cent was used to pay off 
existing mortgages, the remainder 
being used to purchase land, erect 
buildings, buy implements, equip- 
ment, live stock, etc. 

In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the business of 
the Federal Land Bank of Balti- 
more is keeping pace with the devel- 
opment of the general system. The 
report issued by the bank for April, 
1919, shows that this bank has 
made loans amounting to $7,702,950 
to over 3,000 farmers. In the month 
of April, loans were recommended 
amounting to $1,020,505. 

Maryland is only one of five states 
within the territory of the Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia and West 
Virginia being also included. 

In Maryland thirteen County 
Farm Loan Associations have been 
already organized, while in four or 
five other counties active efforts are 
being made to establish associations. 
Up to the end of April of the cur- 
rent year, loans to the amount of 
$436,500 have been made to Mary- 
land farmers who are members of 
the various Farm Loan Associations. 

These figures indicate that the 
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Farm Loan System is becoming 
more and more popular in this state. 
While it has been difficult to effect 
the organization of associations in 
some of thecounties, they have grown 
steadily and farmers are coming 
to realize thevalue of chisfarmcredit 
system. Notwithstanding the fact 
that in many instances equally large 
loans may be obtained from private 
agencies, at substantially the same 
rate of interest. the farmer who is 
acquainted with the farm loan sys- 
tem is attracted to it by the amor- 
tization feature, which relieves him 
of the recurring danger and ex- 
pense incident to renewal of the 
loan at three or five year periods, 
and enables him to pay off the 
principal of the loan in semi-annual 
installments of only one-half of one 
per cent. 


These loans combine low cost, 
freedom from anxiety about fore- 
closure or renewal, and an easy 
method of paying off the principal. 


‘‘Nothing succeeds like success’. 
While the Farm Loan System was 
in the experimental stage, there was 
a natural hesitation on the part of 
farmers to join the farm loan asso- 
ciations. Now that the system, as 
a whole has demonstrated that it 
will work, several of the Federal 
Land Banks already having declared 
dividends on their stocks, it is ex- 
pected that business of the banks 
will multiply rapidly. The finan- 
cial interests are realizing that the 
Farm Loan System, instead of be- 
ing a competitor to the established 
banking system, will be a means of 
increasing the business of the banks, 
themselves; because agricultural 
prosperity inevitably means greater 
prosperity for the banking interests. 
The farmers of Maryland are fast 
awakening to the fact that this new 
credit system is admirably adapted 
to their particular type of business. 
It is reasonably certain that prac- 
tically all of the counties will have 
associations before the end of the 
present year. 


—F. B. Bomberger. 


THE TOMATO SITUATION 


At a recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange and a committee 
of the Baltimore and Arundel Truck- 
ers’ Association, a price of 65 cents 
per bushel, or about $21.50 per ton, 
was suggested by the Baltimore 
canners for contract tomatoes this — 
season. 

Growers and canners in different 
sections of the State are agreeing 
on contract prices ranging from $18 
to $20 per ton. A large number of 
growers in all parts of the State are 
not contracting for the prices offered. 

The official committee of growers 
of the Eastern Shore and the com- 
mittee of the ‘Tri-State Canners’ 
Association have been unable to 
agree upon a general price. The 
canners’ committee have suggested 
nothing above $15 per ton, -believ- 
ing that at the present market 
prices, canners could not afford to 
offer more. The growers on the 
other hand desired $30 per ton and ~ 
later reduced to $25. No further 
action has been taken. 

With the increase in the cost of 
fertilizer and manure over last year, 
growers feel that they should re- 
ceive a price which would justify 
them to raise the crop. 

As a result, a greatly reduced 
acreage devoted to this crop in the 
State is evident. This is no doubt 
to be desired in view of present 
stocks on hand and the limited 
demand. 

An effort on the part of the 
growers to reduce acreage and to 
increase yield per acre will un- 
doubtedly result in lowering the 
cost of production. 

The Extension Service represen- 
tatives have been urging better 
methods of culture as a means to- 
ward increased yields per acre and 
lowering cost of production, and 
employed every means of getting 


the growers and canners together 
and emphasized the advantage of 
cooperation for the maintenance 
and promotion of the industry in 
the East. 


VALUE OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


It is quite a familiar statement 
that one of the greatest needs of the 
rural community is leadership— 
leadership which will develop the 
social, mental, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic welfare of the community. 
For time past, the preacher and 
teacher have furnished the inspira- 
tion toa considerable extent. How- 
ever, we are now fast appreciating 
the mutual benefit which results 
when a community develops from 
within, under the stimulus of a 
leader who lives in its midst. 

There are many farm men who 
are doing this sort of service for 
their community—men whose ex- 
amp.e is encouraging better farm 
practices; who are promoting local 
institutes and farm organizations. 
Beside these there stand a body of 
women who are doing valient ser- 
vice along similar lines. There isa 
great need for such women, for they 
have the opportunity to do vastly 
more in their community than any 
other leader. 

Home Demonstration activities 
are helping in the development of 
the rural community through or- 
ganization. In organizations, men 
and women meet aud both con- 
sciously and unconsciously stimulate 
one another to make improvements 
in their home environment. If one 
family begins to clip its lawn, others 
soon do likewise. If one woman in 
the organization gets a washing 
machine, or a pressure cooker, and 
likes it, the other women hear of it 
at the next regular meeting, and 
that particular household con- 
venience becomes a necessity in 
other homes of that neighborhood. 

Organization promotes mental de- 
velopment. Meetings which bring 
people together afford occasion for 
practice in expression of ones ideas 
toothers. ‘he friction of mind on 
mind is stimulating. The practice 
of songs, the writing and reading of 
papers, taking part in discussions, 
offering impromptu remarks and 
the home preparation necessary in 
order to participate in such exer- 
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cises as form a usual program keep 
the currents of thought fresh. What- 
ever tends to elevate and improve 
the thoughts and speech of the in- 
dividual members of the home, 
raises the tone of the family life. 
Now, as never before, the value 
of organization has manifested itself 
from the social standpoint. From 
the time of the entry of the United 
States into the war until the signing 
of the Armistice, circles and socie- 
ties were continuously being formed 
in order to permit the individual to 
do his bit along many lines. How- 
ever, very shortly after the organit- 
zation of these different clubs, the 
members realized that they were 
not only cooperating in a perfectly 


HELP SAVE WHEAT. 


In keeping with the National pro- 
gram to save wheat by more efficient 
methods of harvesting and threshing, 
the Farm Machinery Specialist of the 
Extension Service will hold six, one- 
day thresher schools at as many dif- 
ferent points in the State. The dates 
and places of meetings are as fol. 
‘lows: LaPlata June 3rd, Easton June 
5th, Chestertown dune 6th, Towson 
June 17th, Westminister June 18th 
and Frederick June 20th. 

The morning session will be de- 
voted to practical suggestions on 
threshing and the afternoon Session 
given over to actual adjustment of 
threshing machines. Representatives 
of the Rural Engineering Division of 
the Federal Government will assist in 
conducting the schools. Your County 
Agent will be glad to give all details 
about the matter. 


glorious work, but they were also 
enjoying each others companionship 
inexpressibly, The signing of the 
Armistice was the signal for the 
gradual breaking up of these clubs, 
which has left an aching void in the 
social life of their community. The 
question now is, ‘““What will take 
their place?”’ In most of the coun- 
ties of the Eastern Shore, this 
question has been answered by or- 
ganization for the benefit of com- 
munity interests. Already expres- 
sions and experiences have been 
given as tothe mental, economic 
and social value of the community 
organization. 
—Mabel Stephenson, 
District Agent, Eastern Shore. 
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MARYLAND'S LAND POLICY FOR RE- 
TURNING SOLDIERS 


After a thorough consideration of 
the several plans suggested in con- 
nection with agricultural land for 
returning soldiers, the following 
recommendations have been sub- 
mitted by the committee in charge 
and approved by Dr. A. F. Woods, 
Executive Officer of the Maryland 
State Board of Agriculture: 


1. Soldiers desiring to farm should 
be assisted at once in securing pro- 
ductive farms of their own choice on 
which they may reasonably expect to 
make a comfortable living and profit. 


2. That farms may be made imme- 
diately available. Congress should 
amend at once the Federal Farm Loan 
Act so as to allow soldiers to secure 
loans up to farm values as determined 
by their appraisers. 


3. The reclamation project would be 
too slow to be of immediate value to 
soldiers wno have already been dis- 
charged or will be discharged in the 
near future, as it will require several 
years to prepare the farms from the 
arid plains, the swamp or the fields of 
stumps and place them on a vgood 
working commercial basis. 


4. That it is very important and de- 
sirable that all resting and uncropped 
lands which are idle for want of eapi- 
tal and labor be utilized before devel- 
oping new areas. 


d. It is doubtful whether Maryland 
will find it possible or expedient to 
appropriate a sufficient amount to off- 
set the federal appropriations so as 
to provide any considerable number 
of farms in Maryland for soldiers. 


6. The proposition to allow federal 
funds to be used to develop the lands 
of private interests is frought with 
many dangers and is regarded as in- 
expedient and unwise. 


7. The development of swamp, cut- 
over or arid land in Maryland and 
other states should be undertaken only 
as rapidly as the world demand for 
agricultural products warrant. 


8. The Maryland State College is 
now prepared to furnish information 
regarding available farms in the state 
and is also able to do the work de- 
sired in training soldiers for agricul- 
tural pursuits, and with the necessary 
financial help could meet all demands 
of this nature, 


Submitted by the committee: 
H. J. PATTERSON, 
Chairman, 
J. KE. METZGER, 
THOS. B. SYMONS, 
F. B. BOMBERGER, 
W. 'T. L. TALLIAFERRO, 


Approved:— 
A. F, Woops, 
Executive Officer, 
Md. State Board of Agriculture. 
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EX PEIN S!@N NEW SiN Saige 


A milk cost survey will be taken 
in eleven counties of the State dur- 
ing the week of June 8th. This is 
the third survey to be made and 
the object is to determine as near 
as possible production cost under 
ideal pasture conditions. ‘The first 
survey was made during the winter 
months and the second in August 
when pastures are usually very 
short, so as to procure reliable cost 
data covering these periods. 


Dr. A. F. Woods, President of 
the State College, will address the 
National Nurserymens’ Convention 
in Chicago on June 25th, on the 
subject of ‘““the Nurserymen’s Op- 
portunity in the Reconstruction 
Period.”’ 


At the recent meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the State Agri- 
cultural Society it was voted to 
contribute $100.00 to each of the 
counties in the State to be used for 
prize awards at the community 
exhibitions. The members of the 
Council also indorsed ‘“‘Maryland’s 
Land Policy for Returning Soldiers,” 
which is given in detail on page 51. 


Dr. T. B. Symons, Director of 
the Extension Service, has accepted 
an invitation to address a large 
meeting of fruit growers to be held 
in Winchester, Va., on June roth, 
on the subject of ‘““The Importance 
of Standardizing Commercial Apple 
Grades.” 


Mr. Kenneth Cole who has been 
associated with the Agronomy De- 
partment of the Experiment Station, 
has been appointed assistant Emer- 
gency Demonstration Agent in 
Allegany County. Captain H. B. 
Derrick, formerly of the Marine 
Corps and a graduate of M.S C., 
has been given a similar appoint- 
ment in Washington County. 


Miss Ruth Miller, a graduate of 
Drexell Institute, Philadelphia, has 


been appointed Home Demonstra-, 


tion Agent for Baltimore County. 
She assumed her duties on the 1st of 
June. 


Miss D. Neibert, who has been 
as-ociated with the Extension Serv- 
i « in Florida, has accepted the ap- 
po ntment as Home Demonstration 
Agent for Allegany County. 


Miss J. Etchison, a graduate of 
Hood College, has been appointed 
Home Demonstration Agent. for 
Charles County. Miss Etchison 
will take up her new work on June 
15th. 


Miss C. Wotring has been ap- 


pointed Home Demonstration Agent 
for Washington County. 


Acting upon the authority given 
at the 52nd annual session of the 
National Grange, the Executive 
Committee of that body have es- 
tablished permanent headquarters 
for the organization in Washington, 
D.C. The Washington office is in 
charge of Mr. T. C. Atkenson of 
Buffalo, W. Va., and is located at 
7th street and Pennslyvania avenue. 


Plans have been completed by the 
Home Economics Department of 
the Extension Service to conduct a 
campaign throughout the State dur- 
ing the month of June for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in the 
more general adoption of labor sav- 
ing devices in the home. 


G. Z. Keller, County Agent in 
Somerset, informs us that he will 
have 137 demonstrations this year 
in connection with wilt resistant 
tomatoes. 


Reports thus far received from 
several of the County Agents, indi- 
cate gratifying results in the dust- 
ing testsfor the control of the straw- 
berry weevil. 


Asa result of the Livestock Cam- 
paign in Wicomico County, aGuern- 
sey Breeders’ Association has been 
formed and present plans call for the 
organization of a similar association 
of the Holstein breeders in the near 
future. 


Approximately 100 pure-bred sows 
and an equal number of boars have 
been sold this Spring by members 
of the Boys’ Pure Bred Pig Clubs 
of Worcester County. ‘This is a 
record any county in the State could 
be proud of and we congratulate 
the boys of Worcester County on 
their splendid achievement. 


At the recent Washington confer- 
ence of the Directors of Extension 
Work in the South, tentative plans 
looking to the cooperation of the 
County Agents in the huge task of 
taking the next census were drawn 
up. ‘The general idea is that the 
County Agent should be constantly 
available to the Census Enumera- 
tors for the advice and coun- 
cil in their work. The members of 
the conference also agreed that the 
adoption of the name ‘‘County Farm 
Councils’? would be both desirable 
and appropriate in connection with 
the work of the Extension Service 
in the south. 


Again, Maryland is the first state, 
so fat as we know, to put across a 


project that promises to be of Na- 
tional importance. Her law stating 
that ‘‘won’t works must work” 
called forth favorable comment from 


- all sections of the country; and she 


has now established a working agree- 
ment between the Farm Service 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
and the Extension Service of the 
State College so that farm labor can 
be located and placed to advantage 
with dispatch and satisfaction to all 
concerned. Through his intimate 
knowledge of local affairs theCounty 
Agent will inform the Federal Bu- 
reau regarding the labor situation 
in his particular county and the 
function of the Bureau will then be 
to locate and supply the labor nec- 
essary to meet these conditions. 


The Harford County Seed Corn 
Growers’ Association will have an © 
exhibit of seed corn at all the prin- 
cipal agricultural fairs in Maryland 
and nearby states. 

We have been informed by letter 
that a Kent County girl recently 
sold a dozen doughnuts for $3.00, 
the money being turned over to the 
Salvation Army. When it comes to 
a matter of high finance, Maryland 
girl club members have few supe- 
riors and none when the transac- 
tions involve a work of mercy. 


Because of numerous requests that 
are being received by the Western 
Maryland Seed Potato Association 
for certified late potato seed, County 
Agent McGill is cooperating with 
the growers in making arrangements 
for the production of Gold Coin po- 
tato seed to satisfy the demand. 


Two more pure-bred Guernsey 
bulls have been placed near Union 
Bridge in Carroll County. ‘This 
part of the county is rapidly devel- 
oping into a pure bred Guernsey 
section, while the Eastern half is 
working with the Holsteins. 


County Agent J. F. Davis of Dor- 
chester County reports serious dam- 
age to peas, lima beans, toma- 
toes and other early truck by the 
recent heavy rains. He also states 
that the Farmers’ Produce Exchange 
of Hurlock have made arrangements 
for secretaries of all the cooperative 
marketing associationson the penin- 
sular to send them a weekly letter 
every Monday morning, giving crop 
conditions in their locality. ‘hese ' 
letters will be rewritten intoa circu- 
lar giving information regarding 
general crop conditions, damage . 
from insects, frost, storms, prices, 
supply of plants, etc, which will be 
mailed to each of the associations. 


fs 
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CLUB MEMBERS SHORT COURSE AT STATE COLLEGE 


Ninety-one boys and seventy-one 
girls, the club prize winners from 
the severa: counties in Mary- 
Jand, were entertained by the Mary- 
land State College during the past 
week as a special reward for the 
unusual ability they manifested in 
the state-wide contest among club 
members last year to increase and 
conserve food products. ‘The pro- 
gram of entertainment consisted of 
a sightseeing trip to Washington, 
short course or series of special agri- 
cultural and home economics lec- 
tures, the presentation of special 


‘prizes, swimming, baseball games, 


moving pictures and other similar 
activities which youngsters enjoy. 
In each county of the State, the 
Extension Service of the State Col- 
lege through the officials of the boys’ 
and girls’ club work, organize and 
conduct clubs for the purpose of in- 
teresting and instructing the young 
people in better homes and more 
improved methods of agriculture. 
The boys and girls entertained by 
the college are the county winners 
of these various clubs. The boys 
contest included the growing of corn, 
potatoes and pigs, while the girls 
competed in canning fruits and veg- 
etables, raising gardens and poultry. 
Since the majority of these boys 
had never seen the capital of the 
of the Nation, the sightseeing trip 


to the zoo, monument, department ~ 


of agriculture and the most im- 
portant of the buildings, was a 
great treat, which all enjoyed thoro- 
ughly. One group of boys who 
were more fortunate than the rest 
visited the basin and had their first 
view of a real submarine. However, 
those who did not have time to visit 
the sub received a full and sufficient 
description of it from the distin- 


guished few who actually looked 
upon it when the crowd got together 
again at college. 

As it turned out, the boys had 
nothing on the girls who visited the 
House of Representatives and heard 
the ‘Big Bugs’, as they termed 
them, wrangling over theagricultural 
appropriation bill. As one of the 
youngsters was heard to say, “‘It 
was some day.” 

In carrying out the schedule for 
the short course, the girls were 
handled in one section and the boys 
in another. The girls were in- 
structed by the members of the 
Home Economics Department in 
the proper methods of canning, 
sanitation and hygiene; proper dress 
for girls, how to furnish a girl’s 
bedroom, and in the preservation 
of eggs and other important poultry 
subjects by the extension poultry 
specialists. The boys received lec- 
tures and demonstrations in care 
and management of hogs, seed 
selection, potato culture, corn judg- 
ing, potato diseases, poultry culture. 
and a special talk on why a boy 
should go to college. 

On Wednesday morning there 
was a general assembly of all the 
visitors in the auditorium of the 
agricultural building. At this time 
the boys and girls had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. H. J. Patterson, 
Director of the Experiment Station, 
Mr. O. B. Martin of the U. S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has 
charge of girls’ club work in the 
south; and Dr. T. B. Symons, Di- 
rector of extension work in Mary- 
land. 

One of the features of the assem- 
bly was the presentation by Mr. 
Martin of the $30.00 Liberty Bonds 
and War Saving Stamps offered by 


» 


Mr. Edwin Baetjer, State Food 
Administrator, as state wide prizes 
to the state winners in the various 
club contests. The state winners 
in the girls’ clubs who received 
$50.00 Bonds included Alberta 
Miller, Garrett County, and Laura 
Amos of Howard County. ‘The 
prizes were awarded for canning, 
gardens and poultry respectfully, 
Alice Rinehart, Carroll County; 
Dorothy McAllister Dorchester 
County and Mary Willett of Charles 
County received $16.50 of War 
Savings Stamps for second prize in 
the contest. The state winners in 
the boys’ clubs who received $50.00 
Bonds included Arthur L. Harris, 
Kent County, champion corn grow- 
er; Leroy Sellner, Prince George 
County, champion potato grower, 
and James Hadaway, of Kent Coun- 
ty, who produced the best porker. 

Baseball and swimming were the 
favorite forms of recreation enjoyed 
by the boys and a keen spirit of 
rivalry developed in the former be- 
tween the lads from the Eastern 
Shore and Western Maryland. The 
final game to decide the champion- 
ship between the two factions re- 
sulted in a seore of 12 to 5 in favor 
of the Western Maryland boys. 
Honors in the tug-of-war, foot- 
race, wrestling, and other games, 
were about evenly divided. The 
girls had lots of fun playing dodge 
ball and other games of an athletic 
nature. Several groups spent part 
of the recreation periods visiting the 
Goverument Aerial Mail Station, ~ 
located at Colle,e Park, to watch 
the big planes rise and soar to dizzy 
heights. 

On Thursday evening a special 
pregram was arranged by the boys 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


The National Dairy Association 
will holdits thirteenth annual show 
at the International Amphitheater 
in Chicago from October 6th to 12th, 
inclusive. This year’s exhibition 
will be epochal in that its scope will 
be enlarged from National to Inter- 
national proportions, which will 
operate to make it one of the 
greatest dairy shows in the world. 

The advance notice of the event 
sent out by the secretary sets forth 
the aims and objects of the associ- 
and discusses in brief the 
service which it hopes to render to 
this country and foreign nations. 
The aims and objects include the 
working out of several essential 
factors which are fundamental to 


the substantial progress of the dairy 
cattle of America, the second, to 
bring into the milk industry and 
the manufacture and distribution 
of its products the highest and most 
efficient sanitary methods and to 
inculcate measures in manufacture 
that will insure American-made 
products to be of a uniform, unap- 
proachable standard of quality. 

These definite lines of service are 
set forth: 

1. Asa medium through which 
those engaged in the various 
branches of the dairy industry in 
America may be informed as to 
what demands will be made upon 
them, so that they may be prepared 
to meet all requirements for home 
and foreign countries. 

2. That it may serve as a co- 
ordinated bureau of information 
upon all dairy interests of America, 
to which people of the world may 
journey for accurate information. 

3. That it may be of service to 
our Government in all of its depart- 
ments in their relations with depart- 
ments of governments or commis- 
sions from all other countries seek- 
ing information upon dairy cattle, 
dairy products, dairy machinery, 
and farm and barn equipment. 

This is a big, broad constructive 
program which every dairyman in 
Maryland should back up by attend- 
ing the show and participating in 
its many interesting features. Our 
State Dairymens’ Association is a 
powerful factor in the development 
of the home industry, yet its vision 
and influence would be multiplied 
many times if all of its members 
could share the rich .experience 
which will be enjoyed by those who 
attend the event and ‘reap the bene- 
fit of a free interchange of ideas and 
practices. 


ation 


SHORT COURSE FOR SOLDIERS 


With a view of assisting soldiers 
interested in farming as a means of 
a livelihood, practical instruction in 
agriculture will be given in a special 
short. course offered during the 
month of July by the School of 
Agriculture of the Maryland State 
College. The course has been espec- 
ially arranged to mect the needs of 
those who have had little or no farm 
experience, and the work has been 
planned so as to give the maximum 
of instruction and practice possible 
for so brief a course. 

An opportunity will be given to 
study farm machinery and tools, 
farm crops, soil management, fruit 
and vegetable growing, live stock 
management, poultry and dairying. 
Although none of these subjects can 
be pursued continuously through- 
out the term, each of them will re- 
ceive special attention for a fewdays 
at a time. 

Under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
plans are also being rapidly worked 
out to make the Maryland State 
College headquarters for one of the 
fourteen districts in the United 
States for the training of disabled 
soldiers along agricultural and other 
industrial lines. Under this plan 
the State College will be headquar- 
ters for District No. 4, which will 
include Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia. 


WORK OF COUNTY AGENT COMMENDED 


_In commenting on the work of 
Agent Oswald, a Worcester County 
newspaper ina recent article printed 
the following paragraphs: 


“Dr. Bradford Knapp, of the Fed- 
eral department, said ‘that Mr. Os- 
wald’s annual report was the best 
of its kind he had ever seen, and 
thousands had come under his ob- 
servation.’ Thisis a sample of the 
way in which Mr. Oswald does all 
of his work... 

“The County Agent system, while 
young, is making wonderful strides 
because of its unusual merit, and 
the county which fails to support 
a loyal, capable County Agent such 
as Mr. Oswald, is bound to suffer 
far beyond the few dollars required 
to make his tenure 100 per cent 
efficient.” 


PUBLICATIONS 

The annual report of the Director 
of the Extension Service has been 
received from the printer and is now 
available for distribution. ‘lhe re- 
port is elaborately illustrated and 
gives in detail the many lines of 
work conducted by the Service dur- 
ing the year. ‘Those desiring copies 
should address their communica- 
tions to the Director of Extension, 
Maryland State College, College 
Park, Md. 


‘“‘How to Caponize”’ is the title of 
a very attractive poultry bulletin 
recently issued by the Poultry De- 
partment of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. With the aid of twenty-two 
well-chosen illustrations it disctisses 
in a brief, practical way the im- 
portant phases of caponizing. Pro- 
gressive poultrykeepers, who aim to 
realize the greatest returns from 
their market poultry, cannot afford 
to be without this publication, a 
copy of which may be secured from 
the Director of the-Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Park, Md. 


FARMERS AND HOMEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 1) 

and girls for the entertainment of 
the members of the faculty and ex- 
tension service especially interested 
in the club work. The main num- 
ber contributed by the boys was a 
minstrel act which they seemed to 
enjoy fully as much as the audience, 
The girls sang several songs and 
gave a number of excellent recita- 
tions. ‘The actors and audience all 
joined in the singing of patriotic 
airs and popular melodies. 


MOVING PICTURES AT HANCOCK 


At the big field meeting held in 
the Tono'oway Orchard at Hancock 
on June 19th, some 650 feet of film 


- was secured by Specialist Shaw, and 


the photographer experts of the 
States Relation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the movie depicting 
the apple industry of Maryland 
which these men are making. When 
completed this film will be one of 


the best of its kind in the county. 


MARYLAND COMMISSION WANTS M@N- 
DELL BILL AMENDED 


A resolution urging that the meas- 
ure popularly known as the ‘‘Mon- 
dell Bill,’ which is now pending 
before Congress, be amended so as 
to meet the conditions in Maryland 
and other states where the ‘‘Coloni- 
zation Plan,” asst forth in the bill, 
cannot be economically carried out, 
was passed at the recent conference 
of the Soldiers’ Settlement Commis: 
sion for Maryland, appointed by 
Governor Harrington at the request 
of the secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The commission is headed by 
John M. Dennis, and the personnel 
includes Wm. J. Frere, vice chair- 
man; Clement S$. Ucker, Wm. Mc- 
Kenny, A. F. Woods, and S. L. 
Byrn. 

The resolutions follow: 


“That we urge Congress to so 
amend the above-mentioned bill 
that those states wherein the con- 
ditions are such that the monies 
cannot beused economically through 
the ‘‘Colonization Plan,’”’ the com- 
missions in these states be author- 
ized to make loans, under proper 
safeguard, to qualified returned sol- 
diers who desire to farm, for the 
purpose of purchasing or developing 
farms under proper supervision. 

“We further recommend that the 
Farm Loan Act be so amended that 
loans may be made to qualified re- 
turned soldiers up to the value of 
the land as appraised by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank appraisers.”’ 


The commission takes the posi- 
tion that there is not in the state 
of Maryland, outside of perhaps 
eight counties, land adaptable to 
which the bill as now drawn might 
be applied; and that the utilization 
of the lands possibly available for 
colonization under the terms of the 
measure will not be satisfactory to 
the returning soldiers or to the peo- 
ple of the state as will be the utili 
zation of already improved agricul- 
tural lands not now adequately 
farmed for the lack of labor and 
capital. The commission is also of 
the opinion that the delay incident 
to clearing cut over or timbered 
land or draining large~areas of 
swamp or marsh lands will be so 
great as to defeat the purpose of 
the act. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND SEED POTATOES ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


‘The work of the several depart- 
ments of the Maryland State Col- 
lege during the past four years, 


stimulating potato production in 


Western Maryland is beginning to 
attract attention. Letters have been 


received from a number of states, 
asking for information in regard to 
the methods used in producing and 
certifying the seed potatoes of the 
Western Maryland Seed Potato 
Growers’ Association at Frostburg. 
At the outset 600 bushels of certi- 
fied seed potatoes were obtained 
from Caribou, Maine, in 1915, and 
distributed among 52 farmers in 
Allegany and Garrett counties, at 
cost. Each year a number of per- 
sons receiving this seed have pro- 
duced certified seed stock. The 


' State Pathologist inspects the fields 


at blossoming time for varietal mix- 
tures and again before the vines die 
for disease. ‘Those fields meeting 
the requirements of these two field 
inspections and an inspection of 
harvested potatoes are recommend- 
ed to the association for certifica- 
tion. 

This work has stimulated much 
interest in public-spirited men in 
Western Maryland and the interest 
of two of them is largely responsible 
for increasing the acreage planted 
to potatoes in that section. One of 
them, Mr. Frank Watts, cashier of 
the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Frostburg, is responsible for sup- 
plying the funds to start the work. 
The other man, who has requested 
that his name be not made public, 
has offered $500.00 as prizes on 
potatoes, to be given by the Cum- 
berland Fair Association. 
these prizes will be placed on the 
largest yield per acre and others on 
the field freest from disease and 
varietal mixture. ‘The remainder 
of the $500.00 will be placed on the 
potatoes exhibited at the fair. This 
is probably the biggest thing ever 
undertaken here in Maryland on 
this crop.. However, it is not un- 
usual in the west to have as much 
as $500.00 placed on the highest 
yielding acre in the state. In Idaho 
they have been able to increase their 


Some of ° 


yields up to more than 700 bushels 
per acre largely through the stimu- 
lating influence of the annual $500.00 
prize for the highest yielding acre in 
the state, offered by the Oregon 
Short Line Railway Company. In 
Maryland a prize of this sort would 
have great influence in stimulating 
a larger acreage of potatoes, espec- 
cially in Western Maryland where 
the potato is the best cash field 
crop that can be grown. ‘Ihe pro- 
duction in that part of the State 
does not supply the demand of 
Cumberland and the nearby mining 
towns. In 1912, 8,000 car loads of 
potatoes were loaded along only 40 
miles of track in southeastern Idaho. 
There are more than 4o miles of 
state road in Garrett County alone 
where the potato grows at its best 
and if the production of potatoes 
were greatly increased along that 
highway they could reach the rail- 
roads by auto trucks. It would be 
the biggest thing that could be 
pulled off in Western Maryland to 
enrich the people on that almost 
virgin, fertile soil. 


—C., E. Tem ple. 


EXTENSION NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 4) 


Many of the women agents report 
numerous inquiries for information 
relative to preserve cookers and 
canning outfits from the women of 
their respective counties. This in- 
dicates a spirit of progress as well 
as an appreciation of the work of 
the home demonstration agents. 


The organization of an Advisory 
Council has been perfected in Car- 
roll County and the council is now 
making plans to hold a county wide 
exhibit next winter. In passing it 
might be of interest to say that as 
a result of the splendid exhibit 
staged in Frederick County last 
winter, a keen spirit of rivalry is 
developing rapidly between the 
counties now planning similar ex- 
hibits for this year. 
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‘The Director and officials of the 
Extension Service are very much 
gratified at the splendid spirit of 
cooperation and financial support 
which the County Commissioners 
of the several counties in the state 
are giving to the county agent work. 
In shaping up the plans for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1st, the 
commissioners in practically all of 
the counties have made liberal pro- 
vision for, the counties’ share of the 
expense. 


With the view of procuring abso- 
lutely reliable data upon the cost of 
producing tomatoes for the cannery, 
Professors Auchter and Wellington, 
of the State College, in cooperation 
with the Experiment Station and 
Extension Service, are compiling a 
number of comprehensive cost rec- 
ords on more than 100 farms in the 
tomato sections. 


The Director of the Extension 
Service announces the issue of a new, 
comprehensive form for the use of 
the Home Demonstration Agents in 
making out their annual reports, 
these new forms will be sent to all 
the women agents in the very near 
future. 


The Maryland Forestry Associa- 
tion, of which State Forester F. W. 
Besley is secretary, has just issued 
a three-page letter to all of its mem- 
bers bringing to their attention the 
purposes for which the organization 
was formed—to preserve the won- 
derful forest resources of Maryland, 
and the broad field for individual 
effort in making the forestry of the 
state something of which all its citi- 
zens may be proud. 


The Washington County Agricul- 
tural Association has completed ar- 
rangements whereby the organiza- 
tion will have for its own use a full 
page in the Maryland Farmer each 
week. ‘This same plan is also being 
followed by the State Dairymens’ 
Association. 


I. V. MeKenzie, assistant agent 
in Allegany County, reports that the 
potato beetle has a special prefer- 
ence for the variety known as Free- 
man. It is very evident that this 
variety is somewhat misnamed. 


Agent C. Z. Keller, of Princess 
Anne, has decided to blow up his 
section of the state. On the 24th 
and 25th of June he held a monster 
demonstration in co operation with 


the Du Pont Powder Company, and 
dug one mile of ditch with dyna- 
mite. Approximately 3,000 pounds 
of explosives were used at a cost of 
$650.00. 


Miss S. Hill, of Chestertown, has 
been appointed Home Demonstra- 
tton Agent in Kent County to suc- 
ceed Miss A. J,. Cooper, whose res- 
ignation takes effect July 1st. Miss 
Hill took special work in home eco- 
nomics at the Peabody University, 
and has been teaching this subject 
in the Chestertown High School 
during the past year. 


Miss E. Albaugh, a graduate of 
Hood College, has been appointed 
Home Demonstration Agent in Cecil 
County to succeed Miss EH. Day. 
For the past two years Miss Albaugh 
has been teaching home economics in 
the Mt. Airy High School. She will 
take up her new duties on July rst. 


Miss E. Kellogg a graduate of 
Waco University, Texas, has been 
appointed Home Demonstration 
Agent for Baltimore County to suc- 
ceed Miss R. Miller, who was com- 
pelled to resgn: on account of ill 
health. 


Miss L. Byrn, a graduate of Hood 
College, has been appointed Home 
Demonstration Agent for Queen 


Anne’s County. Miss Byrn began 


active work on June 15th. 


Because of the ill health of his 
wife and family, Mr. L. L. Burrell, 
County Agent for Kent County, has 
tendered his resignation to take 
effect July rst. 


Sirfce his return from the Chicago 
conference of the Cereal Pathologists 
of America, Prof. Temple reports 
that the ‘“‘take-all” and flag-smut 
diseases are causing serious damage 
in the wheat fields of the west. So 
far as we know these diseases have 
not yet invaded our wheat fields, 
but definite knowledge on this point 
will be procurred from a survey 
which is now being made in the 
state. 


‘The aim and purpose of our or- 
ganization,” said the president of a 
Montgomery County Girls’ Club at 
one of its recent meetings, ‘‘is first, 
to learn to keep well; second, learn 
to do the best; third, to have good 
times together; fourth, to strive to- 
wards a higher goal; and fifth, “to 


NEY Se Nee 


serve.”’ ‘The carrying out of sucha 
platform by the girls’ clubs will 
mean much to the future woman- 
hood of our state. 


The president of one of the banks 
in Harford County and several 
housekeepers in Annapolis have 
placed orders with the Home Dem- 
onstration Agents of their respective 
counties for their entire supply of 
canned goods. ‘The orders will be 
filled by the members of the girls’ 
clubs. 

Efforts are being made in Alle- 
gany County to have every agricul- 
tural organization erect a bulletin 
board for the dessemination of com- 
munity news concerning meetings, 
sales, etc. This is a move which 
merits the consideration of all rural 
organizations in the state. 


County Agent Anderson of Caro- 
line reports that the demonstrations 
in dusting for the control of the 
strawberry weevil have been very 
successful. On a 16 acre farm owned 
by W. W. Seward, the yield has 
increased 1900 quarts per acre over 
last year when the plants were not 
dusted. This field will give a net 
profit of over $400.00 per acre. 


Mr. J. H. Knode, County Agent 
in Cecil reports that the growing of 
soy beans has increased between 
five and six hundred per cent over 
last year. In one day he received 
orders for more than 400 bushels of 
seed. Many other counties report 
a subStantial increase in the acreage 
devoted to this valuable legume. 


The first and second prizes offered 
for the best animals at the field 
meeting of the Jersey Association, 
held at the home of Mr. J. Hoopes 
of Gibson, Harford County, was 
won by Dr. V. Hawkins of Farm 
Grove. The excellent talk and 
demonstration given by Mr. Van 
Pelt on the important points to 
consider in judging dairy cattle was 
one of the features of the day. 

Four more pure bred bulls have © 
been purchased by the farmers of 
Queen Anne’s County and acarload 
of pure bred cattle will be shipped 
in as soon as they can be located. 


Splendid progress is being made 
by Miss A. Derringer in the garden 
work of Baltimore City. To date 
517 children have been enrolled in 
community gardening and 2377 in 
home gardening. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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GIRLS’ CLUBS AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Sociologists are fond of talking 
about the development in rural sec- 
tions of a ‘‘social consciousness’ or 
a “community spirit’. Whatever 
they choose to call it, we are con- 
vineed that we discovered the real 
thing in a little fishing town in 
Charles County last week. 

The occasion was the first regular 
meeting of a newly-formed girls’ 
club; the place, the usual one room, 
whitewashed rural schoolhouse that 
could hardly be classed among the 
“monuments to learning’; and the 
actors some eight or ten club mem- 
bers ranging in age from nine to 
thirteen years. The 
business’ before the 
meeting was the map- 
ping outa general pro- 
gram for club work. 
The discussion was 
opened by a question 
from the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, 
“What things did you 
girls have in mind to 
do when you formed 

-this club?’ 

Evidently there had 
been several things, for 
the answers came fly- 
ing back with the sud- 
denness and force of so 
many hand grenades 
thrownin atrench raid. 

“Sew!” 

“Raise good chick- 
ens!” 

“Raise gardens!’’ 

- “Can vegetables?” 
“Clean up the schoolhouse!’ 
‘““Make some money!”’ 

The Home Demonstration Agent 
was left in no doubt as to the fight- 
ing spirit of her troops, and felt 
that already the first-line trenches 
had been successfully taken with 
this volley of ideas. The next step 
was to establish and hold the posi- 
tion. For atime things looked a 
‘bit confused, but with the aid of a 
few more questions from the Home 
Demonstration Agent the club mem- 
bers gradually built up a strongly 
fortified trench in the shape of a 
well organized program for work, 
which the club secretary \rote on 
the badly-cracked blackboard. 


PURPOSES OF THE CLUB. 
I. To make better homes— 


1. Learn to cook, sew, can. 
2. Learn to keep house clean. 


3. Learn to make yards pretty. 
4. Learn to make rooms pretty. 


II. To keep clean the following: 

1. Ourselves. 

2. Back yards. 

3. Schoolhouses. 

4. Public grounds. 

5. Poultry houses and pig pens. 
III. To help school— 


1. Whitewash outside. 
2. Clean inside. 
3. Raise money for new black- 
board. 
4. Plant shrubs in yard. 
IV. To help church— 


I. Committee on flowers. 
2. Committee on sweeping. 


Last year the members of the girls’ clubs canned over 200,V00 containers 


of fruit and vegetables. 


3. Committee on dusting pews. 
V. To keep well— 

1. Get plenty of fresh air. 

2. Sleep enough. 

3. Learn to eat proper things. 
VI. To have a good time. . 

I. Sing at club meetings. 

2. Play games. 

3. Have picnics. 

4. Give entertainments. 

As the secretary crossed the last 
““t”’ and dotted the last ‘‘i’’ there 
came from somewhere deep inside 
the youngest club member a pro- 
found sigh, and in awestruck tones 
she announced, ‘‘Gee, there’s an 
awful lot we’ve got todo”. There 
were two visitors at that meeting. 
Said Visitor Number One, in a 
Doubting Thomas voice, ‘Well, if 
they ever carry out that program 
I'll be going back to Washington to 

(Concluded on page 6) 


WHEAT CROP DAMAGED 


Reports received from all counties 
in the state indicate that the actual 
yield of wheat will fall far short of 
what was expected earlier in the 
year when the crop gave every 
promise of a bumper harvest. The 
Crop Reporter of July 8th, forecasts 
the probable yield at 12,000,000 
bushels, which is slightly in excess 
of last year’s figures of a little more 
than 11,000,000 and 2,000,000 bush- 
els less than an earlier estimate this 
year. At first thought it would seem 
that the former figure shows a gain 
rather than a loss, but when we re- 
alize that there were nearly 80,000 
additional acres seeded 
last fall, the loss occa- 
sioned this year by un- 
favorable weather con- 
ditions and the rav- 
ages of diseases is at 
once apparent. 

Contrary to usual 
observations the early 
maturing varieties, 
such as Fultz, were 
damaged much more 
than the late varieties. 
This condition is due 
to the fact that the 
hot spell put inits ap- 
pearance several weeks 
ahead of the normal 
schedule and caught 
the early varieties just 
at the time they were 
maturing. The intense 
heat together with the 
lack of rain caused the 
grain to ripen very 
rapidly with the result that the ker- 
nels were only partially developed 
when growthstopped. In anumber 
of cases the heads were so poorly 
filled that the grain would not have 
been worth harvesting if it were not 
for the value of the straw. 

Rust and scab were very preva- 
lent in many sections and caused 
considerable loss in both early and 
late varieties. Both loose and stink- 
ing smut caused some loss but the 
growing tendency on the part of 
the farmers to cooperate with the 
workers of the Extension Service in 
treating the seed wheat to eliminate 
these maladies is already accom- 
plishing splendid results in check- 
ing the losses from these sources. 

The sections suffering the heav- 
iest loss include the counties on the 
Eastern Shore and Southern Mary- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


WHEAT GROP DAMAGED 

(Continued from page 1) 
land which are not naturally wheat 
districts. In these regions the yield 
will probably be much below nor- 
mal and of very poor quality. On 
the other hand careful surveys show 
that there will be much excel- 
lent wheat in the northern tier 
of counties, especially in Wash- 
ington, Harford, Baltimore, Cecil, 
Howard and Carroll where the yield 
on several farms will exceed forty 
bushels per acre. This is a fortu- 
nate condition for the farmers of 
the state since it will allow the 
growers from the affected areas an 
opportunity to procure good seed 
wheat within the state. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


(Continued from page 1) 
order my shroud, or whatever it is 
one wears at the millenium.” 

But Visitor Two just smiled to 
herself, for she had already seen all 
those things and more done by club 
girls in Maryland. She wasn’t look- 
ing for the millenium, but she did 
think she had just seen a pretty good 
demonstration of a “community 
spirit’, and she couldn’t keep from 
murmuring ‘Out of the mouths of 
babes, etc.” 

—Miss M. Schmidt, District Agent. 


EXTENSION SERVICE NOTES 


Reports on the farm-labor situa- 
tion with special reference to the 
harvest season which have been re- 
ceived from practically all the coun- 
ties of the state, show that condi- 
tions are much better than a year 
ago. With the exception of the 
territory adjacent to Indian Head, 
where extensive activities are being 
carried out in connection with the 
Navy proving grounds which have 
made it somewhat difficult for the 
farmers to secure the necessary help 
for harvest, very little trouble has 
been experienced in supplying suf- 
ficient labor to meet local needs. 
The reports sent in by the county 
agents show that several hundred 
extra harvest hands were supplied 
through the cooperation of the Farm 
Service Bureau of the Department 
of Labor and the manufacturing in- 
terests in their respective sections. 


An Eastern Shore firm, interested 
in the development of Calvert Coun- 
ty has offered a prize fund which 
will be used in connection with the 
county-wide show this year. As 
their firm is particularly interested 
in the growth and development of 
the livestock industry, the money 
will be used in connection with the 
development of a boys’ calf club 
next year. 
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WITH THE BOYS’ CLUB 


The total enrollment in boys 
club work for 1919 which is now 
complete® 15 “27375 "Tins sear net 
gain in membership of 721 over 
1918. Baltimore County leads with 
an enrollment of 286 in all clubs; 
Washington County is second with 
252, and Somerset third, with 175 
members. The division of the boys 
among the five different kind of 
club work now being conducted are 
as follows: Fattening pigs, 949; 
breeding pigs, 347; corn, 402; Pota- 
toes, 616; poultry, 332; miscellane- 
ous QI. 


With the view of stimulating 
interest in agriculture and bringing 
about the inauguration of practices 
which will make for greater profits, 
the First National Bank of Hyatts- 
ville, through its cashier, Mr. Harry 
W. Shepherd, will finance a Boys’ 
Pure-Bred Pig Club at Beltsville, 
Md., to the extent of $375.00. 

Each member of the club will be 
loaned on a note bearing his en- 
dorsement, the sum: of $25.00 with 
which he will purchase a pure-bred 
female registered Chester White pig 
of weaning age. The pig will cost 
$11.00 and the remaining $1400 
will be put to the credit of the boy 
who will be allowed to check upon 
it for the purchase of feed, fencing 
and other material essential to the 
good management of the animal. 

The members of the club will 
raise their pigs to maturity under 
the direction of the county agricul- 
tural agent and the officials of the 
Boys’ Club Department of the Ex- 
tension Service of the State College. 
When mature the sow will be bred 
to a registered boar and the pro- 
ceeds received from the sale of 
young pigs used to pay off the note 
and establish a working balance in 
the bank. 

A similar pure bred pig club 
project has been launched in Dor- 
chester County and will be financed 
by the Eastern Shore Trust Com- 
pany of which Mr. George W. Wool- 
ford is president. This club which 
has twenty members will specialize 
in Duroc-Jersey pigs. 

Pure bred pig club work is now 
being carried on in eleven of the 
twenty-three counties in the State 
and there is no question but that it 
is stimulating the swine industry to 
a very marked extent. 


After a lapse of a year, caused by 
the unusual circumstances brought 


about by the war, the Talbot County ~ 


Cow ‘Testing Association has re- 
sumed operations. Mr. N. S. Stabler 
will act as tester. 


CULL THE LAYERS TO SAVE THE PAYERS 


Roy H. Waite, poultryman of 
the Maryland Experiment Station, 
does not believe in keeping ‘‘boarder 
hens’’ in the laying pens. His home 
flock of eighty-two hens fell from 
an average production of about 
forty-five eggs a day to about 
twenty-four during the last part of 
June of this year. Early in July 
he tested the flock according to the 
method described in a recent Mary- 
land Experiment Station bulletin 
with the result that he has reduced 
his flock to thirty-six hens and is 
now getting better than a fifty per 
cent production. His feed bill for 
the laying flock has been cut in two, 
the work of caring for the birds 
reduced, and the culls turned into: 
ready cash. 

The egg record for the week pre- 
vious and for the week following 
the culling is given below: , 

Egg production previous to cull- 
ing: 


Date No. Birds | Production. 
June 27 82 20 
Es 82 35 
TS Sap t0) 82 22 
vc 30) 82 19 
Site) van 82 36 
82 18 
ap 5 82 30 


Egg production after culling: 


Date. No. Birds.| Production, 
| 
July 4 28 28 
Bk See 228 
Hs 6 36 19 
Bu ut 36 : 18 
’ 8 36 22) 
é 9 36 19 
: 10 36 23 


Briefly the method of culling fol- 
lowed is to fasten the fowls in a 
darkened ‘corner of the hen house 
early in the morning before any of 
them have laid and then catch each 
one, holding it in the right hand 
and pushing the fingers of the left 
hand up under the back bone from 
the side so as to feel the egg if one 
is present. The layers are then 
placed in a pen by themselves or 
marked in some manner. : Three 
days testing at this time of the 
year will get out practically all the 
layers. 

Another fairly reliable method of 
culling that can be used at this 
season of the year is to take out 
all hens that have yellow legs or 


. that begin to moult early, for ex- 


perience has shown that these are 
the ‘‘slackers’’. 


CROOKED SEED FIRMS EXPOSED 


Bargains have ever appealed to 
the average American and bargains 
in seeds for planting have been no 


prominent exception to the rule, . 


during the recent months of high 
prices generally. Certain mail- 
order houses have taken advantage 
of recent conditions,and have or- 
ganized a huge business which has 
reaped them enormous profits at 
the expense of thousands of Ameri- 
can farmers. This has been much 
more extensively carried on in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and New York than in Maryland; 
but last Spring we came within 
their range more than ever before. 
The campaigns undertaken else- 
where. against these firms have re- 
sulted in their advertisements hav- 
ing been excluded from several farm 
papers; but many farmers are still 
being reached and caught by special 
traveling agents operating in other 
states than their own. We there- 
fore advise you to resist every 
temptation to buy seed from such 
firms, including the following: 

The A. A. Berry and the Standard 
Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa, and the 
American Mutual Seed Co., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

These three firms are evidently 
financed by the same capital and 
do the same kind of business. We 
have yet to see one of their tags 
that fully comply with the require- 
ments of the Maryland Seed law, 
though some attempt at tagging is 
made by the Berry firm. The fol- 
lowing examples indicate the kind 
of seed being commonly shipped by 
them, these records being from 
samples taken in Maryland. 
Sample 194738—A|]sike clover. 

87% pure given, 68.43% found by us. 

weed seed not given, 13.69% found 

by us. ; 
Sample 194727—Red clover. 

98% pure given, 70.04% found by us. 

weed seed not given, 4.68% found by 


us. 
Sample 194411— Crimson clover. 
80% Jan. given, germin., 38% found 
by us, May 1919. 
Sample 194412—Sweet clover. 

85% pure given, 59.74% found. 

weed seed not given, 0.95% found. 
Sample 194726—Timothy and alsike 

mixture. 

timothy 63% given, 76.53% found. 

alsike 30% given, 4.85% found. 

weed seed not given, 4.52% found. 

' germination 88% given, timothy 90%; 
alsike 49% found. , 

Are you interested in buying and 
planting seed of this character? 
When tempted to buy on samples 
sent out by mail-order houses, send 
the sample to your State Seed 
Laboratory and get a report hefore 
buying. Don’t be taken in by such 
people. CHEAP seed is too often 
DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 

—C. P. Smith, Seed Inspection 
Office. 
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GET READY FOR HAGERSTOWN 


At a recent meeting of the council 
of the State Agricultural Society, it 
was decided to pursue the same 
policy as that adopted during the 
past two years in regard to the 
holding of the Maryland Week 
Show in 191g. The annual meet- 
ings of the affiliated organizations 
will be held, however, as usual, but 
the place of meeting will be in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, during the 
week of October 27th at which time 
the Farmers’ National Congress will 
hold their annual convention at the 
same place. 

The farmers and fruit growers of 
Washington County and the busi- 
ness organizations of Hagerstown 
have been desirous of holding an 
exhibit of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products in connection with 
these meetings and plans are being 
made by those in charge of local 
arrangements for the putting on of 
a fruit, flower, corn and wool show. 
Other features of this show will be 
community exhibits, which will be 
staged by local community organi- 
zations from Washington County. 

While these community exhibits 
will be confined to entries from 
Washington County, it has been 
decided to open the fruit, flower, 
corn and wool exhibits to state wide 
competition. Attractive premiums 
are being offered in all four classes 
and it is hoped that as many grow- 
ers as possible throughout the state 
will participate in making this show 
a successin every way. ‘The pre- 
mium list for fruits include boxes, 
barrels, hampers, baskets and plate 
entries for apples, peaches, pears 
and quinces. The flowers include 
chrysanthemums, cut roses, carna- 
tions and other cut flowers. Par- 
ticular emphasis is being placed on 
plate displays of apples and arrange- 
ments are being perfected whereby 
it will be possible for growers in 
any part of the state to take part 
in this competition with minimum 
trouble and expense. One of the 
features of the apple exhibit will be 
the best display by any exhibitor 
in the state; space limited to 45 
square feet for which four premiums 
are offered. Another feature will 
be for the best five plates of either 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Stayman 
or Delicious for which three pre- 
miums are offered. Another similar 
entry will include the best five 
plates of any variety other than 
those mentioned for which similar 
premiums will be awarded.» The 
premiums offered for fruits will 
total approximately $500.00 and 
those for flowers will amount to 
about $150.00. 

For those who may be interested 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


No dairyman in Maryland who 
looks forward to the development 
of a high class dairy herd should 
fail to visit the National Dairy 
Show at Chicago October 6th to 
12th. There he will see scores of 
his chosen breed—the best indivi- 
duals that can be found—led into 
the ring, class by class, lined up 
and placed in the order of their 
merit by the most competent judges 
in the country. He can sit com- 
fortably by the ring-side and place 
each class as led in, whether senior 
bull or baby heifer, and when the 
ribbons have been awarded he will 
know about where he stands asa 
judge of his own breed, whether it 


‘ be Jersey, Holstein, Guernsey, Ayr- 


shire or Brown Swiss. A few days 
of such experience will give him a 
new inspiration and hecan go home 
carrying in his mind a perfect pic- 
ture of what he hopes to develop 
and a fresh determination to breed 
and develop until that picture is 
realized. 

The manufacturer of his milk 
cooler, his separator, his milking 
machine, his feed or letter carrier 
would like to meet him. They are 
all there with acres of the latest 
models and always ready to show 
why the new ones are better than 
the old. If the dairy man is in the 
dark and wants to get into the 
light the active men in the electrical 
equipment exhibit will turn the 
switch and show him how to milk 
without a lantern at4 A. M. 

There will be a Bureau of Infor- 
mation where information concern- 
ing any detail of the dairy industry 
in America will be available. 

When representatives of this big 
industry are gathered from all parts 
of the United States and some other 
parts of the world it is natural that 
means of exchanging ideas should 
be provided. There will be many 
meetings. The dairy cattle associ- 
ations will meet and someone may 
tell why cattle transfers move so 
slowly. The buttermakers will 
meet. So will the milk dealers and 
ice cream manufacturers. The va- 
rious sanitary associations will take 
up questions of sanitation. When 
the milk producers meet the light 
may be shed on the cost of pro- 
duction. 

—G. E. Wolcott. 


in participating in this Show, full 
detailed information will be fur- 
nished by application to the Secre- 
tary of the respective societies 
affiliated with the State Agricultural 
Society. 
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EXTENSION 


- A map of the county showing, 
with the aid of a variety of sym- 
bols, the location of all demonstra- 
tions, rural organizations, boys’ 
clubs and other similar projects, was 
one of the features inaugurated last 
year by the administrative offices of 
the Extension Service of the Mary- 
land State College in connection 
with the annual report of the county 
agents. When these reports were 
submitted to the States’ Relation 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Knapp, 
who has charge of the extension 
work in the southern states, was so 
well pleased with the idea that he 
immediately adopted it for use 
throughout the territory supervised 
by his office. This is not the first 


time the work of our Service has - 


been singled out for special com- 
mendation and the recognition of 
our progress will serve as an added 
stimulus to greater efforts in the 
future. 


Since their incorporation last 
spring the Denton Farmers’ Club 
has done over $6,000.00 worth of 
business exclusive of the fifteen car 
loads of fertilizer which where pur- 
ehased cooperatively. The club is 
contemplating putting up a ware- 
house in the near future to accom- 
modate their increasing business. 


The following resignations of agents 
in the Home Economics Department 
were effective June 30th: 


Miss H. G.Walker, DorchesterCo. 

Mrs. E. Hauver, Frederick Co. 

Miss E. M. Lowe, colored,Calvert 
County. 

Miss M. EK. Montgomery, Balti- 
more City. 

Miss M. E. Wilson, colored, Som 
erset Co. 


Recent appointments of Home 
Demonstration Agents include: 


Miss F. G. Stuart, Dorchester Co. 

Miss K. Murrin, St. Mary’s Co. 

Miss K. Braithwaite, Baltimore 
City. 

In order to accept the manage- 
ment of the Tri-State Sanitary Milk 
Co., tendered him by the farmers of 
Allegany County, who now own the 
plant, John McGill, Jr., agent in 
Allegany, has offered his resignation 
effective August 1. In an early issue 
we are planning to have a special 
story about this new cooperative 
venture. 


Owing to the lack of funds it was 
impossible to retain the valuable 
services of Messrs. Fox, Fristoe and 
Post, who have been engaged in 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and their 
resignations, effective June 30th, 
have been accepted. 


Mr. Oliver Wilson, master of the 
National Grange, will be the princi- 
ple speaker at the annual picnic of 
the Prince George’s County farmers 
which will be held on August 21st, 
at the Government Experimental 
Farm of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, located at Beltsville, Md., 
whose officials have issued a cordial 
invitation to all farmers of the coun- 
ty to attend.. The August meeting 
of the Prince George’s County Po- 
mona Grange will be held in con- 
junction with this picnic. A big day 
is promised by the program com- 
mittee and preparations are being 
made toaccommodate a large crowd. 


Many excellent reports from the 
county home demonstration agents 
describing the remarkable ‘progress 
that the members of the girls’ clubs 
are making in the raising of funds 
for equipping club rooms. Some 
clubs have raised as much as $75.00, 
quite a number already have in the 
neighborhood of $50.00 saved up, 
anda great many are planning to 
give various forms of entertainments 
during the summer to complete the 
fund already started. 


Each year sees an increase in the 
demand made upon the time of the 
home demonstration agents for in- 
formation and demonstration in the 
canning, drying, and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables. ‘The present 
season, judging from the reports of 
the agents, is no exception to the 
rule, and most of the agents are de- 
voting a large part of their time to 
this work to satisfy the demand 
from the women and girls of their 
respective counties. Through the 
activities of the agents a considera- 
ble number of pressure cookers and 
improved canning outfits are being 
purchased by the progressive house- 
wives of the state. 


At arecent conference of the state © 


home demonstration agents held in 
conjunction with the Southern Home 
Economics Association at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., Miss Venia M. Kel- 
lar, State Home Demonstration 
Agent for Maryland, was made 
chairman of a committee to learn 
of the problems arising in the ex- 
tension field and report these prob- 
lems to a research committee on 
extension work. ‘This will necessi- 
tate correspondence with every state 
home demonstration agent in the 
north and south. Miss Kellar will 
be in a position to become acquaint- 
ed with extension problems in every 
state in the Union. Miss Adice 
Jones, specialist in girls’ club work 
in Maryland also attended the con- 
ferenee. 


NEWS NOTES 


With the addition of two new 
community clubs there are now 14 
organizations in Wicomico county. 


A series of lectures on the various 
phases of boys’ and girls’ club work 
and its relation to the public school 
system will be given before the 
members of fhe teachers’ summer 
school at Ocean City. 


Local Agent J. F. Armstrong who 
works among the colored citizens of 
Charles County reports the organi- 
gation of several new boys’ clubs 
and one girls’ club. 


With a few exceptions the dem- 
onstrations put on last year in con- 
nection with the treatment of seed 
wheat for smut have proven very 
successful and many requests are 
already being received by the county 
agents for advice and help in treat- 
ing the seed wheat for this year. 


The formation of a cooperative 
buying and selling organization at 
Welcome, Charles County, is re- 
ported by County Agent J. P. Bur- 
dette. 


There were over 3000 paid admis- 
sions to the Shady Side Carnival, 
recently held in Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty for the purpose of raising money 
in connection with the “‘better roads 
movement”. 


Many of the rural organizations 
over the state are now busy plan- 
ning for summer picnics. In Fred- 


erick County a number of the or- __ 


ganizations have arranged to hold a 
stock judging course in connection 
with their outing. It is also planned 
to have a joint meeting of all the 
organizations at Braddock Heights 
on August 19th ‘This picnic will 
be held under the auspices of the 
Frederick County Board of Agricul - 
ture and the Pomona Grange. 


Hog cholera continues to be more 
or less troublesome in mauly sections 
and a large number of meetings and 
demonstrations in the prevention 
and control of the disease are being 
held in the various counties. 


Reports received from the various 
counties indicate that the yield of 
early potatoes will be light owing to 
the hot, dry weather experienced in 
many sections during the early sum- 
mer. Western Maryland reports a 
fair crop of rather small tubers. 


A number of the members of the 
boys’ clubs in Washington County 
will be given a free outing and short 
course at Big Pool from August 4th 
to 9th. It is expected that quite a 
number of the boys who did not fin- 
ish high in the contest will take ad- 
vantage of the outing. 


M3be0 
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EASTERN SHORE GOES IN FOR HOLSTEINS 


The first page of a new chapter in 
Maryland’s livestock industry was 
written on Friday, August 8, when 
500 farmers participated in the first 
of a series of tri-county dairy meet- 
ings staged at Queen Anne High 
School, Queen Anne County, under 
the auspices of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association, Maryland 
State College and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of distributing three carloads of 
pure-bred registered Holstein cattle 
to the farmers of Queen Anne, Tal- 
bot and Caroline counties. 

Anumber of carloads 
of pure-bred dairy cat- 
tle have been brought 
into Maryland during 
the past two years 
through the activities 
of the dairy specialists 
of the State College, 
but the dairy rally at 
Queen Anne on Au- 
gust 8th was the first 
of a series of effective- 
ly-planned tri-county 
campaigns which are 
to be carried out 
in the counties of 
the Eastern Shore and 
other counties of the 
state during the com- 
ing months to stimu- 
late interest in pure- 
bred cattle and build 
up a greater dairy industry. The 
natural advantages of the state from 
the standpoint of markets, soil and 
climate, are unexcelled for the grow- 
ing of livestock and the production 
of milk, and there is no reason why 
it should not rank with the leading 
states in this line of agriculture. 

A splendid program was given, 
including addresses by E. A. 
Miller, States’ Relation Service, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture; Dr. A. F. 
Woods, president State College; Dr. 
T. B. Symons, director of Extension 
Service; F. P. Willits, president In- 
ter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 


tion; J. C. McDowell, Dairy Spe- 
cialist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
and G. E. Wolcott, Dairy Specialist, 
State College Extension Service. 
Organization received the greatest 
attention from the speakers, who 
pointed out that it is the keystone 
in the successful foundation of state- 
wide movements of thiskind. Prac- 
tically all important phases of dairy- 
ing were touched upon, and innu- 
merable points of interest and value 
brought to the attention of the 
farmers present. The cow-judging 


demonstration, conducted by G. E. 
Wolcott, was of special interest to 
farmers, who crowded around to 


Three carloads of registered Holstein cattle were distributed at Queen 


Anne on August 8th, 1919. 


get first-hand information on the 


important points which should be 


considered in the selection of high- 
grade dairy cattle. 

The men in charge of this series 
of meetings are more than pleased 
with the progress made through the 
initial event and are enthusiastic 
over the’ outlook for a larger and 
better dairy industry in the state. 
Much of the success of the meeting 
is due to the efforts of E. C. Ander- 


son, K. P. Walls and O. C. Jones, 
County Agents in Caroline, Talbot 
and Queen Anne, respectively, who 
worked untiringly to put the pro- 
ject across. 


| THE SOUTHERN MARYLAND TOBACCO 


GROWERS REORGANIZE 


Beginning with a series of mass 
meetings of the tobacco growers in 
the five Southern Maryland coun- 
ties:in June at which time delegates 
to represent the growers’ interests 
were chosen, the plans looking to the 
reorganization of the Southern Ma- 
tryland Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion haye been pushed ahead so rap- 
idly that practically all of the de- 
tails of the big membership cam- 
paign which begins the first week in 
september have been completed. 
The plan of organization for this 
membership drive is 
givenin fullon page to. 

The aims and ob- 
jects of the rejuneva- 
ted organization will 
be to promote the to- 
bacco industry, im- 
prove. the methods 
employed in growing, 
grading and packing 
the crop, and to pro- 
vide a cooperative sell- 
ing agency through 
which the growers can 
realize cost’ of pro- 
duction plus a fair pro- 
fitfor his tobacco. The 
officers elected at a re- 
cent meeting of the 
delegates include, pres- 
ident, Thos. Parran, 
of Calvert County, 


vice-president, A. IT. Robinson, of 
Brandywine, and _ secretary-treas- 
urer, John B. Key, of St. Mary’s 
County. Geo. H. Stevenson, who 
was elected executive director at a 
recent meeting of the directors, will 
have the direction of the whole re- 
organization project, and the details 
of the plan of organization for mem- 
bership campaign which he has 
drafted have been approved by the 
directors of the association. 

A comprehensive contract agree- 
ment which each member will be 
asked to sign has been drawn up 

(Concluded on page 10) 


10 ft lh Be 
PARASITES. MENACING SOY BEAN GROP 


If it is half as bad as its scientific 
name, the ‘“Piathypona scabra 
Fabr’’, ktrown to ordinary mortals 
as the green clover worm, which is 
reported in large numbers in Cecil, 
Harford, Frederick, Anne Arundel, 
Prince Georges. Worcester and 
Somerset counties, will probably 
cause the farmers and gardeners of 
Maryland and other states consider- 
able anxiety regarding the safety of 
their crops of soy beans, clover, 
lima beans, peas and other legu- 
mins which these green monsters 
take especial delight in devouring. 

“This is not the first invasion of 
the pest in this section,” said Prof. 
E. N. Cory, State Entomologist of 
Maryland, in describing the para- 
site. “Similar outbreaks occured 
in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia as far back as 1897-1899, 
but as far as we are able to deter- 
mine the worms were not nearly so 
numerous as in the present 
stance. 

“The worm is green in color and 
ranges from one-half to one and 
one-half inches in length. Its fa- 
vorite food is the clover, and it is 
only occasionally that it attacks 
soy beans. It is the larva of a 
moth with a wing expanse of ap- 
proximately one inch. It is a light 
gray to adark brown moth and is 
rather inconspicuous. There are 
three generations annually. The 
first brood begins about the middle 
of June, the second in early August 
and the third late in September or 
early in October. The egg is laid 
on the leaf. Where this pest is 
attacking garden beans or soy 
beans, it can be poisoned by using 
one pound of arsenate of lead 
powder to fifty gallons of water. 
Both the upper and the lower sides 
of the leaf should be sprayed. 

“Where the soy beans are grown 
for hay, of course, spraying is im- 
practical. In such a case it isa 
question of deciding whether the 
worms have done their maximum 
damage; no doubt the crop will be 
cut before the third brood appears. 


One indication as to how much 
more damage may be expected is 
the presence of cocoons on leaves 
webbed together. If many such 


in- 
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MILK COST SURVEY FIGURES 


‘The third milk cost survey made 


_in June under the direction of the 


Extension Service of the State Col- 
lege, to ascertain the production 
cost when pastures are at their best, 
shows that the average farm cost 
in Harford, Baltimore, Carroll and 
Frederick, the counties supplying 
the Baltimore market, to be 28.7 
cents plus an average freight charge 


of 2.5 cents, ora total of 31.2 cents 
in Baltimore. The average farm 
cost for the four Eastern Shore 
Counties included in the survey was 
37.6 cents; while the figures for 
Washington County are 26.5 cents 
and for Allegany 29.2 cents. 


TOBACCO GROWERS REORGANIZE 


(Continued from first page) 

and approved by the directors. 
Plans have also been completed and 
forms arranged for a cost of pro- 
duction survey which will be car- 
ried out during the present season 
through the cooperation of some 
500 growers in the several counties. 
The spirit in which the directors 
are going after the problems which 
confront them indicate that there 
is to be no guess work or general 
estimates in connection with the 
production-cost question; they are 
determined to have the exact facts, 
in so far as it is possible to procure 
them, upon which to base their con- 
clusions as to what constitutes a 
fair price for tobacco. 

The reorganization camgaign will 
be financed through voluntary sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $600 in 
each of the five counties. As selling 
agent the association will receive a 
commission on all sales, thus pro- 
viding a fund for future necessary 
expenses. 


cocoons are found, the chances are 
that the major injury is past. How- 
ever, if there are many small cater- 
pillars and practically no cocoons, 
the chances are that the damage 
will continue for some time and it 
will be necessary for the farmers to 
judge from the amount of growth 
already made and the prospects for 
growth whether the plants will out- 
strip the damage by making new 
leaves and pods. If he thinks that 
they will outstrip the injury, then 
he can afford to wait to cut his soy 
beans at thenormal date. In order 
to guard against another outbreak 
next year, he should see that his 


_ hay is carefully stacked and all of 


it should be fed before another 
spring. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR TOBACCO 


GROWERS’ MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


1. A committee representing the 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ Associ- 
ation will be appointed in each county. 
This committee will consist of the 
three Directors of the Association 
from that county, the County Agri- 
cultural Agent, and a fifth member to 
be selected by these four. This com- 
mittee will be known as the County 
Executive Committee. 


2. The County Executive Committee 
will select, with reference to location 
as well as qualifications for the work 
to be done, three men from each elec- 
tion district in the county, as a tem- 
porary District Committee. On or 
about the 20th of August the various. 
District Committees will be called to 
the county seat to receive instructions. 
from the County Executive Commit- 
tee and to formulate plans for the 
membership campaign. 


3. On or about the firstof September, 
the District Committec will call mass. 
meetings of the tobacco yrowers in 
their respective districts. One mem- 
ber of the committee will be designated 
to act as temporary chairman of the 
mass meeting. The order of business. 
at this meeting will be the election of 
a permanent chairman of the meeting, 
the election of a membership campaign 
committee, and the discussion of any 
important business which may come 
before the meeting. Full explanation 
and instructions will be given regard- 
ing the handling of the contracts 
notes, cards, ete. 


4. The Membership Campaign Com- 
mittee will consist of a chairman ana 
other members. This committee will 
have power to enlist and authorize 
volunteers to assist in. signing up. 
members of the association. [Hach 
man who is to assist in this campaign 
will be provided at the meeting, with: 
a list of the names and addresses of 
the tobacco growers he is to see. These 
lists ought to be carefully prepared 
in advance. Hnough volunteers will 
be enlisted so that each one will have 
only a smajll number of growers to 
canvass. It will probakly be possible 
for each solicitor to sign up some of 
the persons on his list at the meeting. 
lt will be necessary to see the remain- 
der of them personally. For this. 
reason each solicitor will be given the 
names of persons in his own neigh- 
borhood. 


5. When the contracts, notes, cards, 
etc., have been completed, they will 
be returned to the chairman of the 
Membership Campaign Comuittee,. 
who will see that they are in proper 
form and forward them to the asso- 
ciation. 
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TREATING SEED WHEAT FOR DISEASES 


A conservative estimate, based on 
a recent survey, would put the loss 
from wheat diseases in Maryland 
this year at one million bushels up 
to harvest time. Most of this loss 
was caused by scab, rust, loose and 
stinking smut, while a few cascs of 
black stem, root rot and nematodes 
were found in one or two instances 
Of the important prevalent diseases 
loose and stinking smut or bunt are 
the only ones which can be con- 
trolled by treating the seed previ 
ous to planting. 

In the control of scab, rust and 
other maladies which cannot be con. 
trolled by seed treatment, it will be 
advisable to clean the seed thor- 
oughly by fanning out all the light, 
d eased grains, and to practice a 
yood system of rotation so as to 
avoid tco frequent plantings ol 
wheat in tl e same field. 

‘The loose smut, some times known 
as ‘‘black-head”’, is very prevalent 
throughout the state and causes 
considerable loss. ‘the only remedy 
that is effective for this disease is 
what is known as the modified hot- 
water treatment. However, this 
method is not suitable for general 
use since a slight increase inthe ex- 
act temyerature of the water re- 
quired may kill the wheat germ or 
a corresponding decrease fail to 
destroy the disease organism. The 
Extension Service Specialists will 
conduct demonstrations along this 
line wherever possible. 

The stinking smut or bunt is 
the easiest of all to control. In 
treating seed for this disease it is 
necessary, first, to thoroughly clean 
the seed. ‘he smut balls are lighter 
than the good grains and can be 
easily blown out. ‘hen the good 
seed can be treated with some of the 
formaldehyde treatments, prefera. 
bly by sprinkling the wheat with a 
solution of 1 pint of 40% formalde- 
hyde to 40 or 50 gallons of water, 
putting on about three quarts of 
this solution to the bushel. ‘This is 
best applied by the use of a sprink- 
ling can. The floor is sprinkled first 
and the wheat is slowly scooped into 
a pile while it is being sprinkled. It 
is advisable to scoop the wheat over 
at least two or three times so that 
all of the grains may become more 
or less covered with the solution, 
after which the pile of grain is cov- 
ered with bags or a canvass from 4 
to 6 hours. The cover is taken off 
and the grain is spread out to dry. 
It can be seeded immediately, but 
in that case the drill should be set 
to plant at least one more peck to 
the acre than if dry seed were being 
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SEED WHEAT MUST BE FANNED 


Premature ripening of early vari- 
etiesin many sections together with 
the ravages of disease in both late 
and early varieties has resulted in 
great amounts of shriveled and un- 
developed grains which are unfit for 
seeding, and it 1s of the utmost im- 
portance that we take cognizance of 
the condition in our preperation for 
the 1920 crop. 

Most of the diseased and shriv- 
eled kernels may be removed by 
thorough fanning. Feed the far- 
ning mill slowly and either give 
seed wheat several fannings or in- 


crease the speed of the fan, not the. 


shaker, by placing a smaller pully 
or gear on the fan shaft. Even 
with the best wheat one fourth of 
it should be removed by the fanning 
and no wheat should be planted 
that has not been fanned. 


TEE GEIST 


| THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Premature ripening of early vari- 
-eties in many sections has resulted 
} in great amounts of shriveled and } 
, undeveloped grains which are unfit ; 
» for Seeding purpeses. H 
Half of Marylands wheat crop was 
i in the field during the long spell of } 
! wet weather fo!fowing harvest. i 
} Between 35 and 50% of the wheat | 
| Sprouted and molds developed, resi lt- } 
| ing in a loss of about $5,000,000. | 
}  wuittle of this wheat will be fit for | 
milling purposes though it may be | 
f used for feed if properly handied. 
} Diseases such as smut, scab, etc., | 


| causing losses approximately $2,- } 
| 000,000. 
| Let’s all work together to make | 
} the best of a bad situation, first, by j 
} notifying the County Agent of any ; 
| available Sound seed wheat; Second, | 
| by employing such preventive meas- | 
} ures in the treatment of seed to} 
eliminate diseases in the 1920 crop } 
aS are available; third, by utilizing § 
| in every possible way all grain unfit | 
| for commercial purposes; fourth, by | 
! fanning out the undeveloped and dis- 
| eassd grains ‘rom wheat used for syed; | 
I fifth, by seeing as nearly as possible 
| to the correct date indicated on the 
LE seeding map. 
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into the solution and the hopper of 
the grain drill should be sprinkled. 

In thosecases where the smut balls 
carnot be cleaned out of the wheat, 
it <hould be immersed in the solution 
—a small amount at a time, and 
after stirring the smut balls and the 
light grain should be skimmed off 
with a bit of screen wire or some 
utensil. The stirring and skimming 
chould be continued until all of the 
smut balls have been removed. The 
wheat is then drained and spread 


out to dry. The solution can be 
ae ee es | - Fie a RS tf a a, es 


have been especially prevalent, ; 


DAMAGED WHEAT AS FEED FOR POULTRY 
_ AND HO6S__ 


a oe EN 
urge the plen- 
tiful use of shriveled grains that are 
tree from mold for poultry feeding,” 
sa\s H. W. Rickey, Poultry Spec- 
lalist of the Extenson Service. 
“The shrinkage in the wheat is due 
to lack of water, while its food 
value is to all intents and pur- 
poses equal to that of the highest 
grade. If this wheat is put on the 
market it will grade very low and 
in all probability most of it will be 
bought by the manufactures, turned 
into stock feed and resold to the 
farmer at a big profit. ‘Therefore, 
it will be to the growers interest to 
feed all wheat of this kind that can 
le used economically. 

“In the utilization of the sprouted 
grains a difficult problem is pre- 
sented. Most of the grain is apt 
to be moldy and if fed without due 
precaution may cause serious losses 
from disease. All such grain should 
be spread out in an open barn or 
shed, turned frequently and thor- 
oughly dried before it is used for 
feed. In addition to this precaution 
it would be well to put it in a hot 
oven just previous to feeding for 
several minutes or until some of 
the grains show signs of charring. 
This high temperature should kill 
all molds and thus precaution in- 
fection.” 

“Damaged or faulty feed of any 
kind is not desirable for livestock 
feeding,” says Dr. S. S. Buckley, 
Livestock Specialist of the Exten- 
sion Service ‘'However, when feed 
stuffs become damaged there re- 
mains a certain feeding value which 
cannot be sacrificed and its utiliza- 
tion as stock feed becomes a real 
necessity and economy. This ap- 
plies to large stores of wheat on 
farms throughout Maryland at this 
time. Sprouted wheat, moldy 
wheat and mildewed have practi- 
cally no market and yet possess 
considerable food value. 

“Tt is recommended that such 
wheat be thoroughly dried, as soon 
as possible. to prevent further 
damage. ‘Then use this as part of 
the ration for hogs. Where used 
in not greater amounts than 50 per 
cent weight of the ration, it will 
probably serve in supplying a 
cheaper ration and furnish the best 
possible market for the large stores 
of wheat now on the farms in the 
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MAP SHOWING ZONES AND DATES FOR SEEDING WHEAT IN 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING DATE OF SEEDING 


The one great factor which de- 
termines the time at which wheat 
should be seeded in a particular 
region and upon which most other 
factors depend more or less, is the 
length of the growing season, or 
the average date of the first killing 
frost in that region. 

Winter killing probably causes 
more loss in yield of winter wheat 
than any other one factor. If this 
is true, it isessential that the wheat 
be planted at a time when it can 
best stand the conditions which 
cause winter killing. It is not 
certain how many different factors 
may be important in determining 
the amount of winter killing in 
wheat, but itis certain that the 
two factors: heaving of the plants 
by alternate freezing and thawing, 
and the direct effect of the cold 
upon the plants, are important. 

In making a study of soil tem- 
peratures at the Experiment Station 
it was found that a soil covered 
with a good growth of winter wheat 
was seven degrees warmer during 
the cold part of the winter than an 
adjacent plot of soil without any 
growthonit. ‘There is no question 
but that the difference in tempera- 
ture of the soil may make a de- 
cided difference in the amount of 
winter killing in comparing fields 
with a good growth on them and 
fields with very little growth. It 


is also easy to imagine the differ- 
ence in the amount of heaving, 
other conditions being equal, in |. 
fields covered with a full growth of 
wheat, as compared with fields with | 
little growth. The covering of plants 
will prevent the rapid freezing and 
thawing which causes heaving. 

It would seem then from these 
factors and from practical experi- 
ence that from the standpoint of 
winter killing it is better to seed 
wheat reasonably early. Other argu- 
ments in favor of early planting are 
that the wheat has a better chance 
to stool out or tiller, and it may 
furnish sone fall pasture. 

While it has been found that early 
planting produces better stands of 
wheat and better yields, we have 
the Hessian fly to deal with, and as 
early-seeded wheat is often injured 
by this insect, we are not safe in ex- 
tremely early planting. After there 
has been an epidemic of the Hessian 
fly in a neighborhood it is advisable 
to practice rather late seeding for a 
year or two. The injury to the 
Maryland wheat crop bv the Hes- 
sian fly is very serious some years. 
It is undoubtedly true that the at- 
tacks are more or less periodic and 
local but the aggregate losseach year 
amounts to thousands of dollars. 

The fertility of the soil may also 
be an important factor in determin- 
ing the date of seeding. It is nec- 


. tion 


essiry to seed earlier on a poor soil 
than on a fertile soil as the platts 
are slower in their growth and prob- 
ably not so hardy as plants grown 
on fertile soil. 

Taking into consideration all these 
factors the dates which undcr aver- 
age conditions have been found most 
satisfactory areshown on the above 


map of the state. 

In using this map as a guide. it is 
well to adjust your planting date for 
wheat both with respect to your loca- 
tion and situation regarding altitude 
and normal fertility of your soil. The 
earliest date given for the section 
should be selected for high ground, 
exposed slopes, and soil of moderate 
fertility. On low ground and soil in 
a high state of fertility the seeding 
should be completed about the last 
date given on themap. If the locality 
has had a bad infestation of Hessian 
fly it will be best to select the Jatest 
dates for the pianting for a year or 
two. Farmers located at points near 
the border of these areas should select 
intermediate dates. 

An intelligent use of this map to- 
gether with your previous observa- 
and experience should enable 
you to hold the losses in the wheat 
crop from the various causes at the 
lowest possible point. Remember that 
very late seeding in which it is at- 
tempted to make up lost time by the 
use of fertilizers is not only expensive 
but is a questionable practice. The 
plants are slower in their growth and 
probably not so hardy as_ plants 
grown on fertile soil. 


This map and cext prepared by J. HE. Metzger, E. 
N. Corey, J. B. Wentz, and F. W. Oldenburg, Mary- 
land State College. 


Notify Your County Agent at Once Regarding Available Seed Wheat 


WHAT VARIETIES OF WHEAT 10 GROW 


In making a change in the variety 
of wheat grown or in making a se- 
lection of a new variety, the grower 
should be sure that the wheat se- 
lected isa standard variety for his 
locality. Among the things on 
which he should receive reliable in- 
formation are: First, in the wheat 
adapted to his climatic conditions; 
second, is the wheat reasonably 
free from mixture with other vari. 
.eties—the requirement for number 
one wheat is: it shall not have more 
than five per cent of other wheats; 
third, seed wheat should be free of 
weed seeds, especially corn cockle 
and garlic; fourth, it should yield 
well—the information on this point 
should be gotten from the State 
Experiment Station, and should not 
be based on hearsay; fifth, the va- 
riety should have a stiff straw, and 
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Each year there appears on the 
market one or more highly adver- 
tised varieties of wheat. Some of 
these varieties are advertised from 
the standpoint of the high yields 
secured from a small amount of 
seed. In others the advertising is 
based on what the wheat did in 
remote sections of the country. 
Some of these highly advertised 
varieties have considerable merit, 
but most of them are nothing more 
than new names applied to old 
varieties. Before buying a new 
wheat special precaution should be 
taken with regard to the adapt- 
ability of the variety to Maryland’s 
climatic conditions. This precau- 
tion is especially important in re- 
gard to wheat varieties which have 
been unusually satisfactory in other 
states; for example; Kanred, a va- 
riety of wheat produced by the 
Kansas Experiment Station and 
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Name 
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Yield in bushels 


Bearded | Years 
or Smooth | in test 1919 | Average 
B 12 28.87 27.50 
B 14 22.84 27.89 
B 7 22-07 19.44 
B 14 21.95 22.01 
Ss 29 29.45 28.99 
Ss 12 24.75 28.29 
S 2 20.92 17.14 
S 28 20.94 Psat 
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the grain should grade well on the 
market. 

Varieties of common wheat are 
very numerous, and misleading be- 
cause df the natural differences de- 
veloped by the plants grown under 
different climatic conditions, and 
on account .of the new names fre- 
quently given to selections of old 
varieties. Several hundred varie- 
ties have been tested by the Ex- 
periment Station during the past 
thirty years. ‘hese have been 
gathered from all parts of the 
United States, as well as from other 
countries. Out of this large num- 
ber of tested vatieties there is given 
in the table ony those which have 
been sufficiently consistent in their 
yields and other characters to 
merit their use on Maryland farms. 
The varieties marked with an 
asterisk are either of recent intro- 
duction into the state or are old 
varieties included here for com- 
parison. 


doubtless the best wheat variety in 
that state, produces under Mary- 
land conditions a very weak straw 
and a low yield of grain of inferior 
quality.—J. E. Metzger. 


Dr. McCall Resumes Former Work 


Dr. A. G. McCall has terminated 
his services with the Army Educa- 
tional Corps in France and has re- 
sumed his work as chief of the soil 
investigation work at the Maryland 
Experiment Station. 


Mr. E. H. Brinkley Resigns 


Mr. E. H. Brinkley, who has been 
associated with the work at the 
Maryland State College for many 
years, has resigned his position to 
enter the real estate firm of Wm. 
H.Saunders and Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Brinkley will 
have charge of the Farm Depart- 
ment. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR 1920 WHEAT CROP 


The exact kind and the quantity 
of commercial fertilizer to use on 
wheat this fall will vary with the 
character of the soil, date of seed- 
ing and with the system of cropping, 
but in all cases it should be borne 
in mind that we can well afford to 
fertilize more liberally than in nor- 
mal times. Reports from Europe 
indicate that food production of the 
various countries will be below the 
normal for sometime to come and 
that large amounts of surplus wheat 
from the United States will be re- 
quired to feed the people for at 
least another year, and that the 
price of wheat will probably remain 
at a high level in common with 
other farm products. 

On clay land where clover does 
well and is grown regularly and 
frequently in the rotation and where 
manure is available, 16% acid phos- 
phate should be used on wheat at 
the rate of 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre. On sandy or sandy loam soils 
instead of straight acid phosphate 
use a mixture analyzing 12% phos- 
phoric acid and 3% to 4% potash. 

On farms where clover is not 
grown regularly and where manure 
is not available for top dressing the 
wheat land, a good complete ferti- 
lizer analyzing three per cent nitro- 


gen or ammonia, ten per cent phos- 


phoric acid and four per cent pot- 
ash should be used at the rate of 
250 to 300 pounds per acre. 

If for any reason wheat seeding 
is delayed beyond the normal date, 
the use of a fertilizer containing a 
higher percentage of nitrogen is 
recommended since the presence of 
additional nitrogen will stimulate 
early growth and prolong growth 
later into the cool weeks of late 
fall and early winter. 


Remember 


when land begins to need lime, it 
is a waste of time, energy and 
mouey to continue to cultivate it 
until this need is supplied, for the 
economic use of every other ferti- 
lizing material, including manure, 
depends upon a sufficient supply 
of lime. 
—A. G, McCall. 


iZ 
THE BIGGEST CHEESE IN THE WORLD 


A cheese weighing 31,964 pounds 
was manufactured at Appletop, Wis- 
consin, on June 17. This enormous 
product required the milk of 12,000 
cows, located on 1800 farms. Sev- 
enty-three cheese makers, represent- 
ing 50 factories, took part in mak- 
ing the cheese. The container 
weighed 8000 pounds and when the 
top was forced down an ice house 
was built around the cheese. After 
aging in the ice house the cheese 
will be shipped to Chicago, where 
it will be exhibited at the National 
Dairy Show, October 6th to I2th. 

There will also be a colossal ex- 
hibit of dairy products in competi- 
tion;— milk, butter and cheese. 
The milk and cream contest should 
be of interest to Maryland pro- 
ducers. Entries can be made in the 
classes for raw market milk and 
cream. ‘The winning of a prize not 
only carries with it pride and satis- 
faction but gives the . product 
of the successful contestant a higher 
rating on the market. As usual 
this contest will be under the super- 
vision of the Dairy Division, U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

For those interested in research 
problems that are being worked out 
by the Dairy Division there will be 
plenty to look at. The results of 
cow-testing association will beshown 
from many different angles; the 
value of the pure-bred sire will be 
demonstrated by records of pro- 
duction. What the calf club has 
done for the girls and boys in dif- 
ferent parts of the country will also 
be explained. In fact, everything 
that should be of interest to dairy- 


men will be found at this show. 
—G. E. Wolcott. 


RAISING GALVES WITHOUT MILK 


“The problem of raising calves 
in Maryland is perplexing because 
practically all the milk produced 
for market is sold as whole milk to 
city milk plants, condenseries, or 
dry milk plants,” says G. E. Wol- 
cott, Dairy Specialist of the Ex- 
tension Service of the Maryland 
State College. ‘This leaves the 
calf high and dry. The dairyman 


cannot afford to feed high priced | 


whole milk. ‘The feeding of whole 
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DO YOU KNOW THE HESSIAN FLY ? 


“The Hessian fly is rarely seen by 
growers, because it is a small mos- 
quito-like insect tmconspicuous in 
color’, says E. N. Cory, State En- 
tomologist, Maryland State College. 
‘‘About 100 to 300 redish eggs are 
laid by each female on the leaves. 
These hatch in a few days and the 
maggot moves down into the axils 
of the leaves or into the crown of 
the plant. Here the maggot feeds 
on the plant juices, stunting the 
growth, preventing the tiliering of 
the plant, causing the stalks to 
break or lodge in the spring and re- 
ducing or totally destroying the 
yield of the affected plants. The 
resting stage is generally known as 
the flax-seed stage, because of its 
resemblance to that seed. This is 
the stage generally recognized by 
the farmer. From this flaxseed the 
adult emerges to create another 
brood, following the same cycle of 
eggs, maggots, flaxseeds, and adults. 

‘There are at least two major 
broods each year, the fall and spring 
broods, with supplemental broods 
if conditions favor their develop- 
ment. Moist warm weather shortens 
the development period while dry 
cool weather, or excessively dry hot 
weather lengthens the period. Hence 
these factors must be taken into 
consideration in determining the 
date when maximum emergence of 
adults has taken place, thus render- 
ing sowing safe. 

“The fall brood coming from the 
stubble and volunteer wheat is re- 
sponsible for the stunted plants and 
much winter killing. The spring 
brood reinfests the field causing the 
lodging of the wheat and the failure 
of the wheat to produce grain ora 
reduction of the weight of grain.”’ 


milk for two weeks then gradually 
substituting a calf meal or a so- 
called milk substitute has been 
tried out with success by many 
farmers... The general practice is 
to give the calf a good start on 
whole milk, feeding eight to twelve 
pounds a day for at least two weeks 
after which a gruel made of calf 
meal and water is gradually sub- 
stituted for the whole milk. 

‘‘A home-mixed calf meal known 
as the Perdue Mixture is composed 
of equal parts, by weight, of hom- 
iny feed, linseed meal, red dog flour 
and dried blood. “One pound of 


DOES IT PAY TO GRAZE WHEAT? 


Where wheat has been sown early 
on fertile, well-prepared land the 
fall growth is some times so great 
that the plants begin to throw up 
stalks. When cold weather comes 
the joints in these stalks freeze and 
burst, so weakening the stalks that 
in the spring they fall and are una- 
ble to mature heads. 

This loss resulting from early seed- 
ing is, of course, much less than that 


from the Hessian fly, yet it is some 
times quite appreciable. 

Voth of these sources of loss may 
to a great extent be controlled by 
moderately pasturing the wheat in 
the fall. By this plan premature 
stalk development is prevented and 
as the eggs of the fly are deposited 
on the leaves many of them are de-- 
stroyed by the grazing. 

Moderate pasturing of early wheat 
is beneficial in other ways. The soil 
is firmed about the roots, the crowns 
are made to spread and stooling, or 
tillering, is induced, as cutting off 
the top of any plant tends to make 
it branch. 

The best stock for this purpose is 
sheep as they graze more evenly, 
their droppings are scattered and 
there is less danger of injurious pud- 
dling if the soil is too damp. Many 
good farmers who raise wheat make 
a regular practice of pasturing them 
in the fall and early winter on their 
fallow-ground wheat and claim that 
this practice is equally beneficial to 
sheep and crops. However, where 
sheep are not available cows or 
steers may be used to advantage. 

Caution! ‘The danger in grazing 
wheat in the fall is that it is liable’ 
to be overdone and the ground be 
not sufficiently covered when freez- 
ing weather comes. Another thing 
to be carefully guarded against is 
allowing stock of any kind to run 
on the fields when the ground is 
wet.—W. T. L. Taliaferro. 


this mixture is a fair substitute for 
four and one-half quarts of milk. 
The meal is made into a thick 
paste by adding a small quantity | 
of cold water and stirring out all 
lumps. Boiling water is then added 
at the rate of four and one-half 
quarts to one pound of the mixture. 
It is a good plan to heat the gruel 
to 145 degrees for thirty minutes, 
then cool to about 95 degrees. The 
gruel should be fed at the same 
rate as skim milk. 

‘The calf should be taught to eat 
grain and hay when two weeks’ old. 
A good grain mixture is made of 
four parts corn meal, one part brau 
and one part linseed meal.” 
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THE CHURCH IN COUNTRY LIFE 


This is the picture of a country 
eburch that is realizing that its 
is to minister to all the 
What 


mission 
phases of community life. 
church is it? 
item is not toexploit’-a’ particular 
congregation and its pastor but to 
suggest what otber churches may 
do to extend their influence. 

In addition to regular worship and 
a flourishing Sunday school this 
church provides frequent lectures, 
entertainments, concerts and social 
functions for the upbuilding of 
country life. A few years 
ago an old hotel property 
was bought and converted 
into a parsonage and par- 
ish house. What was for- 
merly the bar-room is now 


parsonage. Before thatthe, 
thinisterlivedin an adjoin- 


give a part of his time to 
this congregation. Now he 
has a comfortable home, 
the congregation provides 
him with an automobile 
aud he isable togive all his 
time to leadership in com- 
munity affairs. The coun- 
ty agricultural agent could 
not awaken any interest in 
the extension work in this 
community, formerly, but 
the parson got busy and by 
writing letters, posting no- 
tices and by personal calls stirred up 
the people and brought them out to 
the lectures and demonstrations 
of the Extension Department. 
The roads were in wretched con- 
dition, so a good roads’ asso- 
ciation was formed and money se- 
cured for great improvements. ‘They 
got behind the road supervisors and 
saw that the public secured the full 
benefit of their money. The one 
room school was inefficient and be- 
hind the times. This forced all who 
could afford it tosend their children 


No matter; for this 


to largetowns for the education that 
should have been provided at home. 
The children thus lost touch with the 
home community and an extra finan- 
cial burden was imposed upon the 
parents. ‘The church took the mat- 
ter up and brought about a senti- 
ment that effected the consolida- 
tion of schools, the employment of 
better paid teachers and the conse- 
quent efficiency ofthe rural school. 
A grange was organized with over 
80 charter members, although the 
croakes said it couldn’t be done. In 
all work and drives the community 
went over the top because there 


St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, Pennsylvania. 


was real leadership and the people 
were taught that service in the com- 
munity wasa vital part of christian 
duty. ; 

Now the interesting fact is that in 
bringing the citizens together} in 
these various public activities, the 


_ old selfish barries of individualism 


were broken down. The people 
sensed the value of team work and 
cooperation and a real community 
spicit was aroused, which manifests 
itself in many ways. This spirit is 
an invaluable asset in our national 
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life. When the sane, conservative 
judgment of rural districts can be 
focussed upon the great problems 
of the day and find united express. 
ion through the community organ- 
ization, much will be accomplished 
to overcome the radicalism of large 
centers. 
This is a practical illustration of 
a present-day view of christianity. 
It is a religion that goes down into 
every day life. It is undergirding 
the community spirit with moral 
principles inspired by the teachings 
of Christ. Such a program would 
be possible in every .community if 
the christian forces and 
resources were not so split 
up and weakened by sec- 
tarian rivalries. 

It is with a view of 
making the rural church 
more efficient. by bringing 

“about christain coopera- 
tion, that the Interchurch 
World Movement was or- 
ganized. survey 1S now 
being made of every com- 
munity in the state so 
that a program may be 
worked out that shall 
make country life richer 
and fuller. ‘he Exten- 
cion Service is cooperating 
with this movement 
heartily, because its plan 
promises to do much to 
stimulate and uplift coun- 
try life. 

The Rev. Charles F. 
Scofield is the supervisor of the 
rural Church Survey in Delaware 
and Maryland, in the Interchurch 
World Movement, with office at Co!l- 
lege Park. Any community or con- 
gregation desiring to know about the 
movement or seeking to make a 
study of local conditions with a 
view to greater efficiency and use- 
fulness should write him 


The week of October 27th the 
Farmers’ National Congress will 
meet at Hagerstown. See program 
on next page of The Journal. 
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AGRICULTURAL WEEK AT HAGERSTOWN 


One of the mostimportant gatherings 
of farmers ever held in Maryland will 
take place at Hagerstown during the 
week of October 27th, when the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress and the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society and its affili- 
ated organizations will hold their 
annual meetings, In addition to the 
numerous meetings and conferences 
scheduled, the Washington Agricul- 
tural Association will put on an ex- 
hibit of agricultural products inelud- 
ing state wide prizes in many Glasses 
at the Hagerstown Fair grounds. 

The program of the Farmers’ 
National Congress alone, which in- 
cludes addresses by some of the most 
prominent men in American agricul- 
ture, will be well worth the time and 
money spent in attending the gather- 
ing. The representives of the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress will hai] from 
every corner of the country and the 
Maryland farmer will have an un- 
usual Opportunity to exchange ideas 
with his coworkers in other states. 

One of the features of the week will 
be an apple banquet and the showing 
of a movie depicting the orchard in- 
dustry of the state. The apple ban- 
quet will be staged by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the State Col- 
lege in cooperation with the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, and we are assured 
by those in charge that even the most 
jaded appetites will be quickened and 
the heart of man gladdened by the 
many unique, delicious dishes included 
in the menu of this unusual] festivity. 

The community exhibits from the 
several districts in Washington Coun- 
ty which will be made in connection 
with the Agricultural Exhibits at the 
fair grounds promise to surpass any- 
thing heretofore shown in the state. 

The rivalry between the various 
committees is keyed to the highest 
pitch and each.one is leaving no stone 
unturned in its, efforts to win the 
sweepstake prize in this contest. 

Another enjoyable event planned for 
the week is an automoblle trip, under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, through the farm and fruit 
growing sections of Western Maryland 
and a visit to the famous battle 
grounds at Gettysburg. 


Tentative outline of meetings and 
events at annual meeting Farmers’ 
National Congress and Maryland 
Agricultural Society: 

Monday, October 27th. 
8.00 p. m.—Informa]l reception. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Tuesday, October 28th. 
9.00 a. m.—Official arrival automo- 


bile trains, North, South,. East and 
West. 
10.00 a. m,—Joint opening session 
Farmers’ National Congress and 


the Maryland Agricultural Society. 
Nixon’s Academy. 


Call to order by J. H. Kimble, presi- 
dent of Congress. 

Invocation—Rev. J. Stewart Hartman. 

Address :of.-weleome on part of city 
and county—Hon. Henry Holzapfel, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

-Addvess-of weleome on part of state— 
Governor EK. C. Harrington. 

Responsées't6 addresses of weleome on 

part-of-the -Congress—Hon, O. G. 

Synith,oN sNebraska, vice-president of 

_ Farmers’ ‘Kadionl Congrcss. 
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Annual address—-l. P. Cohill. presi- 
dent Maryland Agricultural Society. 


2.00 p. m.—Session Farmers’ National 


Congress. 

Call to order by Vice-President O. G. 
Smith. 

President’s annual address—J, H. Kim- 
ble, Port Deposit. Md. 

Report of Secretary J. 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of Treasurer John M. Downer, 
Freeman, South Dakota. 

Addresses— 

Agricultural Edueation—Dr. A. F. 
Woods, president Maryland State 
College. 

Roads and Highways—A. P. Sandles, 
Ohio. 

The Farmer and the Government— 
Hon. Thomas Sterling, U. 8S. Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Report of Special Committee on Fer- 
tilizers—Franklin Noble, Avricul- 
tural Specialist, chairman; A. B. 
Thornhill, president Farmers’ Union 
of Virginia; Elwood Balderston, 
secretary Cecil Farmers’ Club. 

Report of Special Committee on Road 
Legislation—3. Cameron, Stagvil'e, 
North Carolina. 


2p. m.—WMeeting of Horticultural 
Society. 
Special feature—Apple Day. 

Call to order by President A. P. Sna- 
der, New Windsor, Md. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer S. B. 
Shaw, College Park, Md. 

President's annual address—A. P. 
Snader, New Windsor, Md. 

The Future of the Fruit Industry— 
Prof. S: As Beaeh, Horticulpntist, 
Iowa State College. 

Report of Dusting Investigations— 
Prof. E. N. Cory, State Entomologist 

Experimental results in pruning: fruit 
trees—Prof. Kk. C Auchter, Horti- 
culturist, Maryland State College. 


2.00 p. m.— Meeting Maryland Sheep 
Crowers’ Association. 


Call to order by President IK. A. 
Cockey, Glyndon, Md. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer F. B. 
Bomberger, Maryland State College. 

Address on the Sheep and Wool Situ- 
ation—Present and Future—A. C. 
Bigelow, president More Sheep More 
Wool Association, U.S. A. 

Report of secretaries of county asso- 
ciations. 

Report of committee on plans for en- 
forcing the dog law. 

Report of committee on fair basis of 
remunevation for injuries to sheep 
by dogs. 

Address on the relation of sheep hus- 
bandry to American agriculture— 
F. RK. Marshall, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 

Address—The essentials of a stable 
sheep on Kastern farms— W. H.‘lom- 
have, professor Animal Industry, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

6.00 to 8.00 p. m.—Special Apple Ban- 
quet. Seats reserved in advance, 
8.00 p.m.—Joint session Horticultural 
and Agricultural Societies with the 

Farmers’ National Congress. 

Cal! to order by Ik. P. Cohill, presi- 

dent Agricultural Society. 


H. Patten, 


Address—Hon.John Barrett, Director- 


General Pan-American Union. 


Special Picture Film—Kxtensive meth-. 


ods in relation to the apple industry, 
prepared by the Extens:on Service, 


Maryland State College,-in cooper-. . 
ation with the States Relation Serv- 


ice, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Wednesday, October 29. 


9.30 a. m.—Session Women’s Section 
Farmers’ National Congress. 


An attractive program for the women’s 
section is being arranged. 

Joint session Horticultural Society, 
Crop Improvement Association and 
Maryland Sheep Growers’ Associa- 
tion with Implement Dealers on farin 
machinery. 

Cal] to order by President A.P.Snader 


Theme— How farmers increase the cost 
of their implements. 
Standardization by—(Speaker to be 
secured. ) 

Selection of farm machinery—F. M. 

White, Emerson Brantweeae Com, 

Roekford, Illinois. 

National Farm Equipment Repair 
Week—(Speaker to be secured.) 

Discussion led by Grant Wright, edi- 
tor astern Dealer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Practical farmers will discuss the use 
of tractors in the orchurd, on the 
general farm, on the dairy farm, for 
belt work. 


2.00 p. m.—Session Farmers’ Congress. 
Addresses by— 


John A. MecSparran, master Pennsy1- 
vania State Grange. 

Harry D. Wilson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Louisiana. 

Jobn H. Ferguson, president Balti- 
more Federation of Labor. 


2 p.m.—Meeting Horticultural Society. 


Ca]l to order by President Snader. 

Prevention of loss and damage in fruit 
shipments—J. T. Deasy, U.S. R. R. 
administration. 

Fruit packages—R. G. Williams, Na- 
tional F. P. Manf’g’rs Association. 

Standardization of fruit packages— 
J. A. Dunning, Rureanu of Markets, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Commercial floriculture—Prof. A. S. 
Thurston, Maryland State College. 


2 p. m.—Meeting Crop Improvement 
Association. 


Call to order by President G. B. Rade- 
baugh, Bynum, Md. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer J. EH. 
Metzger, College Park, Mds 

Fertility experiments on Hagerstown, 
loam—Prof. F. D. Gardiner, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Manure vs. Fertilizer—Dr. A. G. Mc- 
Call, Maryland Experiment Station. 

Factors influencing yields of corn— 
Prof. T 8B. Hutcheson, ‘Virginia 
State College. 


2p. m.—Meeting Farm Implement 
Dealers. 


Address of weleome—Dr. A. F. Woods, 
president Maryland State College. 
The full line dealer—Grant Wright, 
editor Eastern Dealer, Phila. Pa. 
Making use of sales assistance—F. A 
Wirt, Farm Machinery Specialist, 
Maryland State College. 

Selling implements on settlement basis 
—Wim. M. Pogue, Rising Sun, Md. 


8 00 p. m.—Meeting Farmers’ National 
Congress and Maryland Agricultural 
Society. 


Addresses by— 
Hon. Wm. C. Sproul, 
Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Jobn J. Cornwell, governor of 
West LEP Nore 
Hon. Wm. McRae, Commissioner 
Et Oi een Florida. 


zoverna of 


(Concluded on page 15) 


AGRICULTURAL WEEK AT HAGERSTOWN 


PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 14) 


Thursday, October 30 


9.30 a. m.—Session of Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress 
10 minute addresses— 
Hon. Clyde H. Holley, Hon. J. M. 


Gorrell and Hon. Henry D. Silver, 
Members of Legislature of Ohio. 
Hon. Orlando Harrison, Member of 

Legislature of Maryland. 


10.00 a. m.— Meeting State Dairy- 
men’s Association. 


Gall to order by president D. G. 
Harry, Pylesville, Md. 

Some dairy facts—Prof. J. A. Gamble 

The feeding of the dairy cow—Prof. J. 
B. Bain, U. S. Dairy Division, 
Washington, D.C . 

2.00 p. m.—Address—Fred Rasmussen, 
Secretary State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Pennsylvania. 

Address—Dr. A. F. Woods, President 
Maryland State College. 


10.00 a. m.— Meeting Maryland Veg- 
etable Growers’ Association. 


Call to order by Jas. Smith, Brooklyn, 
Maryland. 

Report secretary-treasurer, E, C. 
Auchter, College Park, Md. 

President’s annual address. Jas. S. 
Smith, Brooklyn, Md. 

Results of recent tomato investiga- 
tions, R. W. Wellington, Maryland 
State College. 

Problems concerned in growing sweet 
potatoes profitably, HE. N. Nock, 
Stockton, Md. 

Seed potato. problems, Prof. T. C. 
Johnson, Director Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station. 

2.00 p. m.—Call to order, President 
Smith. 

Cantaloupe Growing, W. Lee Allen, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Observations on this year’s vegetable 
crops throughout the State, T. H. 
White, Md. Experiment Station. 


10.00 a. m.— Meeting State Bee Keep- 
ers’ Associations. 


President’s annual address, Dr. J. R. 
Abercrombie, Baltimore, Md. 

Bee disease vs. honey production, G. 
H. Rea, ‘specialist in apiculture, 
New York State. 

How to insure a honey crop, G. H. 
Cale, extensionagriculturist, Bureau 
of Entomology, U. S. D. A. 

2.00 p. m.—Call to order, President 
Abercrombie. 

Cooperative buying of bee supplies. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr.. Baltimore, Md. 

Advantages of winters protection for 
bees, Chas. N. Green, chief apairy 
advisor, Pa. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer E. N. 
Cory, College Park, Md. 

2.00 p: m.—Session of Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress. 

Final report on committee on resolu- 
tions. 

Presentations of invitations for 1920, 

8.00 p. m.—Reception and entertain- 
ment—Country Club. 


Friday, October 31. 
Excursion to Hancock and vicinity. 
Saturday, November ist. 
Field excursion to Gettysburg. 
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FEEDING FOR THE HIGH-PRICED. EGG 


Under the direction of the Poul- 
try Specialist of the Extension Ser- 
vice, a lady living on a farm in Har- 
ford County has during the past 
year clearly demonstrated to her 
neighbors that with the right food 
fed in the right way farm hens can 
be made to lay well in winter and 
at a profit. 

The work carried on, in spite of 
discouragement, largely due to the 
opposition of the father of the 
household to the purchase and use 
of certain food stuffs commonly used 
by successful poultrymen. 

During the month of December 
production was not at all satisfac- 
tory, the necessary food materials 
were not available or were not pro- 
cured because of the lack of inter- 
est on the part of the father, who 
urged upon the daughter the use of 


varies, which is caused by the es- 
cape of one or two from the pen. 


During the thirteen weeks of 
which reports of work were kept, 
681 pounds of feed were consumed 
consisting of 316 pounds of whole 
or cracked grain and 365 pounds of 
ground grain and meat products, 
at a total cost of $20.71 which also 
includes cost of oyster shell and 
159 gallons of skim milk, with an es- 
timated value of $4.20. The whole 
and cracked grain were the wheat 
screenings, cracked corn and oats, a 
large part of which were raised on 
the farm and charged up at market 
price. 

121 dozen eggs were laid and 
sold for $65.59,—giving a profit 
above the cost of feed of $40.68, 
which would have been increased if 
the right feed had been practiced at 


: Number! Egy's|Cost of | Value! 5. 2, | Approximate 
December Tt. sso ee 30 58 Ea: S59 mele Doan 2h 
December 4thy ye. ee aes 30 08 1.61 Anes od” eT 27.5 
December oc LStacanceras ina: 30 47 1.76 2.02 STAG) = | 23.8 
December 28thie~ 650. pees 30, ah Ok 1.73 2.68 1.73... 24.4 

FAWN | PUM scegece cictelein efyersi ns a 30 76 1.84 |. 5.98 2.14 35. 
PAUL Ys SLU ace oe 30 91 prs 4.85 | 3.14 43. 
Fanuery LOUo se tees sews 30 97 1.6% d.14 3.47 44.7 
GR ar Vos lo tas > ay ware wits 30 | 134 1.64, | 2 1904 5.40 | 51.3 
Pebtuary, istunc sien... siees 29 | ldo GS. (F.88 6.20 75 
Pebruary Staci. ee. vere es 28 | 161 2.04 11>. 6216 on esaed 82 
February lothins 3 viswe ns ys: 30 | 155 1.95 5.70 Stine, | Tec 
February ldth-3lst............ No report because of sickness. 

March. Shiivwraane, anaaeeccse> SPIEL 93 208 7.07 5.06 | 80.8 
Wravehs leriers [yer ay oe | 30 | 175 2.14 5.83 | 3.69 | 83 


a well known brand of cow feed of 
which there was a stock on hand, 
with the result that the thirty pul- 
lets were laying no more eggs at 
the fourth week than they laid at 
the beginning of the month. 

At last the right egg making foods 
were purchased and egg production 
began at once to increase. Up to 
December 28th the highest weekly 
egg production was fifty-eight. 

During the week ending January 
4th, the thirty pullets laid seventy- 
six eggs, an increase of 25 over that 
of the previous week. From that 
time on the increase production was 
most satisfactory. ‘ 

An itemized statement of the pro- 
duction of the pen is given above. 

It will be noted that upon sev- 
eral occassions the number of pullets 


| 
| 


the beginning of the demonstration. 

At the same rate, one hundred 
fowls fed in the same way under 
like conditions would have produced 
a profit of $133. 

In a later edition we will give an 
account of how one hundred and 
fifty pullets made for their owner in 
Caroline County, during the sixteen 
weeks of December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, a profit above 
cost of feed of more than $200.00. 


D. J. Howard, assistant in boys 
club work has tendered his resigna- 
tion effective October first, to take 
up vocational educational work in 
the Boyce High School of Boyce, 
Virginia. Mr. Howard’s new work 
will come under the Smith-Hughes 
Act recently passed by Congress. 
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EXTEN 'S'bONe NE YAS aIN eres 


The sudden death of Miss EI- 
eanor Albaugh, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent in Cecil County, on 
September 7th, from peritonitis fol- 
lowing an operation for appendici- 
tis, was a distinct shock to her many 
friends and the members of the Ex- 
tension Service staff of the State 
College. Miss Albaugh assumed 
her present position on July first 
and during her two months of ac- 
tivity she made a host of friends, 
won the confidence and love of her 
club girls and an important influ- 
ence for good in her community. 
Her untimely demise is a real loss 
to the people of the county and the 
Extension Service of the College 
which she so ably served. 


We regret to announce the resig- 
nations of C. P. Taylor, E. O. An- 
derson, county agents in Prince 
Georges and Caroline counties re- 
spectively. Mr. Taylor goes with 
the United States Health Service 
and will have general managment 
of the agricultural activites on the 
Government reservation at Perry- 
ville, Maryland. We understand 
that Mr. Anderson expects to take 
up extension work in Michigan in 
the very near future. 


\ 


A group of energetic women in 
the neighborhood of Pomonkey, 
Charles County, have organized 
themselves within the past week 
into the Pomonkey District Com- 
munity Club. So far as is known, 
this is the first women’s organiza- 
tion ever formed in the county for 
purposes of bettering community 
life. The clubis directing its at- 
tention at present to better roads 
for the district and school improve- 
ments. The membership is still 
small but the earnestness of purpose 
manifested at the first meeting gives 
promise of a successful club. It is 
to be hoped that women in cther 
sections of the county will feel the 
need of some such organization and 
will band together with . this same 
object in view. 


H. B. Detrick, formerly assistant 
agent in Washington County has 
been appointed County Agent in 
Kent County to succeed L. L. Bur- 


nell, who resigned some time ago. 
During his stay in Washington 
County, Mr. Derrick showed un- 
unusual ability in his chosen field 
and we believe the people of Kent 
County will find in him an earnest, 
willing worker for the betterment of 
agriculture. 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical error 
the figures given in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Journal in con- 
nection with the milk Survey, gave 
the cost per gallon for the four 
Eastern Shore counties as 37.6 
cents. This figure should have 
read 32.2 cents. 


After three years of untiring ser- 
vice in the interests of the boy’s 
club work of the State Extension 
Service of the Maryland State Col- 
lege, R. F. McHenry, Boy’s Club 
leader, has severed his connection 
with the institution to enter into 
commercial work. In his new field 
Mr. McHenry will devote his time 
to the interests of Levering and 
Levering Farm Equipment Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and his territory 
will include practically all of the 
Eastern States from. Maine to 
Florida. 


They say that every cloud hasa 
silver lining and the recent appoint 
ment of Mr. E. G. Jenkins, formerly 
assistant director of the United 
States Boy’s Working Reserve, to 
succeed Mr. McHenry in the boy’s 
club work is a striking illustration 
of this happy thought. Mr. Jen- 
kins brings a real comtribution to 
the Service from his rich experience 
in connection with the National 
Boys’ Working Reserve movement. 


Mr. Jenkins is credited with or- 
ganizing and directing one of the 
first rural boy’s clubs which includ- 
ed the social, athletic, and voca- 
tional activities of the boys in the 
vicinity of Honesdale, Pa. He also 
originated, edited and wrote a large 
share of the official magazine 
known as “‘Boy Power’’,which made 
such a favorable impression all over 
the country. 

In addition to this and looking 


after other lines of publicity he de- 
voted much time in assisting in the 
organization and developement of 
the training camps for boys and 
young men. ‘The Service is to be 
congratulated in securing such 
an able leader to carry on the good 
work of his predecessor. 


Mr. ‘I. W. Oldenburg, Extension 
Agronomist of the Maryland State 
College, in cooperation with Mr. 


Harold Anderson, Federal Grain [n- 
spector for the Baltimore district 
are holding a series of grain grad- 
ing demonstrations in a number of 
localities in the State. 

A complete equipment of appara- 
tus, the same as is used in the office 
of the inspector is carried along, 
and in order to make the demon- 
stration thoroughly practical, the 
farmers are invited to bring samples 
of their grain in order that their 
wheat may be graded. 

Much interest was shown at these 
demonstrations. It is planned to 
hold the next one at Hagerstown on 
the afternoon of September 16, and 
several more during October. 


IT COULDN'T BE DONE—SO HE DID IT! 


[This bit of philosophy is so typical 
of the Extension Worker that we think 
it deserves a place on this page. | 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be 
done, 
But he, with a chuckle replied, 
That ‘‘Maybe’’ it couldn’t, ‘but he 
would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 


So he buckled right is with a trace 
of a grin 
On his face, if he fe Vi, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That eulai t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed, ‘‘Oh you’ll never 


do that! 
But he took off his coat and took 
off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew, he’d 
begun it. 


Witb a lift of his chin and a bit of a. 
grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 


That couldn’ t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it can- 
not be done; 
There are thousands to prophesy 
failure. 
There are thousands to point out to 
you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 


But tps paces in, with a bit of a 


Then Kate off yourcoat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 
That Aotier be done,—and you'll 
do it. 
4 
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BETTER SIRES---BETTER STOCK 
Maryland’ Has Entered the Campaign, Nation Wide in Scope, For 
ara Live Stock Through the Use of Pure-Bred 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 

Efficiency and profit in producing 
tve stock and live-stock products 
depend on care, feeding, disease 
eontrol and breeding. Care and 
feeding will increase, to a degree, 
the economy of producing live stock 
and live stock products; but the 
fundamental capacity of an animal 
to be profitable to its owner is de- 
termined by breeding. The offspring 
of the pure-bred sire will produce 
milk, beef, wool, mutton, pork, or 
eggs in larger quantities and more 
economically than the offspring of 
the scrub sire. Without the use of 
ted and the cost of production is 
high, Therefore; the nation-wide 
eampaign has, as its object, the re- 
placement of scrub sires by pure- 
bred sires of good quality. 

Plan of the Campaign 


The plans on which the campaign 
is being conducted embody no new 
features of live-stock improvement. 
‘They have been developed from 
successful pclicies already used on 
a smaller scale. The campaign need 
not interfere with any work of live- 
stock improvement now in progress 
im any locality. Its primary pur- 
pose is educational and is intended 
to-acquaint live stock owners with 
the principles of successful animal 
freeding. To make results effective 
and the object definite, a plan of 
enrollment is provided and persons 
enrolled receive an official emblem 
in recognition. 

Field Organization 

The work will’ be conducted 
through organizations already ex- 
isting. Farm organizations, exten- 
sion workers, breeders and breed 
associations have already signified 
their intention of supporting the 
campaign. 


a pure-bred sire, “production | is lim- 


Sires of Good Quality 


METHOD OF ENROLLMENT 


Any person desiring to be enrolled 
in the better live-stock campaign 
fills out a simple blank showing the 
kind and number of animals kept 
for breeding; and he agrees that all 
sires used for breeding from the 
date of signing the blank must be 
pure breds of good quality. The 
scrub. Definitions of these classes 
appear below: 

Purebred: A purebred animal is 
one of pure breeding represent- 
ing a definite, recognized breed 
a... and both opt whose parents were 


es 


females may be pure bred, grade or | 


breed. ‘lo be considered pure- 
bred, live stock must be either 
registered, eligible to registra- 
tion, or (in the absence of pub- 
lic registry for that class) have 
such lineage that its pure breed- 
ing can be definitely proved. 
To be of good type and quality, 
the animal must be healthy, 
vigorous, and a creditable speci- 
men of its breed. 
Thoroughbred: the term 
“Thoroughbred” applies accu- 
rately only to the breed of run- 
ning horses eligible to registra- 
tiou in the General Stud Book 
of England, the American Stud 
Book, or affiliated Stud Books 
for thoroughbred horsesin other 
countries. (List Thoroughbred 
horses in the purebred column.) 
Standardbred: Applies to 
horses, this term refers to a 
distinct breed of American light 
horses, which includes both 
trotters and pacers which are 


eligible to registration in the 
American ‘Lrotting Register. 


purebred animals of the same 


BREEDING DEFINITIONS 


‘Thoroughbred, applied to poultry, 
includes all birds bred to con- 
form to the standards of form, 
color, markings, weight, etc., 
for the various breeds under 
the standard of perfection of 
the American Poultry Associa- 
tion. (List Standardbred horses 
and poultry in the purebred 
column.) 


Serub: A scrub is an animal of 
mixed or unknown breeding 
without definite type or mark- 
ings. Such terms as native, 
mougrel,. razorback, dunghill,, 
‘piney woods, cayuse, broncho, — 
and mustang are somewhat 
synonymous with “scrub,” 
although many of the animals 
described by these terms have 
a certain fixity of type even 
though they present no evi- 
dence of systematic improved 
breeding. 


Crossbred: ‘his term applies 
to the progeny of purebred 
parents of different breeds but 
of the same species. 


Grade: A grade is the offspring 
resulting from mating a pure- 
bred with a scrub, or from 
mating animals not  pure- 
bred but having close pure- 
bred ancestors. The offspring 
of a purebred and a grade is 
also a grade, but through pro- 
gressive improvement becomes 
a high grade. 


2 Enrollment Blanks 


Enrollment blanks are furnished 
by the United States Department 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DUMBERLAND FAIR IMMENSE SUCCESS 


To one who was present at the 
“Get-Together Banquet” of the men 
representing other business interests 


‘wn Cumberland and the large towns 


of Allegany County, uot more than 
two years ago, to consider the pro- 
priety of organizing a County Agri- 
cultural Fair, the result as shown by 
the recent exhibition at Cumberland 
were truly amazing. 

‘The spirit of the citizens of Alle- 
gany at that dinner revealed a gen- 
uine determination to promote and 
support a fair which would stimu- 
late the agriculture of the county 
and advertise to the world the real 
possibilities of that section of Mary- 
land in the field of agriculture. 

In less than a year the entire 
county was prepared to make the 
initial show a notable success, but 
almost at the moment of opening 
the gates, the widespread epidemic 
of ‘flu’ among the citizens made 
jt necessary to call off the exhibition. 

With only ordinary interest this 
probably would have doomed the 
venture for all time, or for a con- 


siderable period of time at least, but 


not so with Allegany people. The 
matter was merely deferred to the 
next fair season,—the organization 
was already a going concern, and 


remains so at present. 
The third week of October saw 


the second year of the organization, 


but it was the first exhibition and it 
was a real exhibition. 

The old armory building, south 
of the B. and O. railroad yards, 
was not particularly attractive from 
any external view point, but on pass- 
ing up the incline into the doorway 
one was transfixed with the bower 
of beauty beyond. ‘rhe first im- 
pression was that of artistic fullness, 
and the next, systematic grouping 
of the displays. After a casual tour 
of the room one made out that the 
principal agricultural products of 
the county were emphasized in gen- 
eral, and the community activities 
in particular. A closer and more de- 
tailed inspection disclosed a booth 
representing up-to date appliances 
for domestic uses, particularly for 
successful canning of farm products 
for the household. Next an attract- 
ive booth representing farming con- 
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ditions in Grant County, West Vir- 
ginia, a near neighbor. ‘The prod- 
ucts exhibited here showed advanced 
agricultural practices and included 
a wide range, from ripe strawberries 
to harvested soy beans for hay and 
excellent corn and potatoes. 

A booth giving a detailed sum- 
mary of the work of members of 
girls’ clubs, year by year, through- 
out the entire course, together with 
suggestions to the homemaker for 
short-cuts, labor saving, thrift and 
efficiency in management of house- 
hold affairs. ‘This booth was ar- 
ranged by the District Agent of the 
Home Economics Department of 
the Maryland State College. Further 
along one came to the Red Cross 
booth with enthusiastic boosters 
for new members, proclaiming the 


merits of their organization. These 
with several commercial booths cov- 


ered the north side of the hall. 
At the far end were commercial 


booths with approved dairy appli- 
ances—separators, utensils, etc., 
medicated foods and mineral tonic 
bricks for live stock. In front of 
these was an educational booth in 
the interest of safeguarding the 
health asa publicduty. ‘lhe charts 
and literature found here were 
worthy of close study and the rec- 
ommendations made were sound 
and thoroughly practicable. 

Booths were erected and filled with 
products from communities of Min- 
eral County, West Virginia, and 
from Grantsville, Union Grove and 
Flintstone, Maryland. » These ex- 
hibits were typical of the commu- 
nities, and represented perfectly and 
creditable the interests in those sec- 
tions. 

In the center of the hall were pota- 
toes and corn, then again, potatoes 
andcorn. Thedisplay wasmarvelous, 
the competition keen and the inter- 
est in the placing of final awards, 
tense,—to put it mildly. 

Outside of the hallin a yard, was 
gathered a large exhibit of poultry, 
splendid specimens of dairy cows, 
a beef bull of the Polled Angus breed, 
hogs of the Duroc, Berkshire and 
Chester breeds, as good as found in 
any fairin the State this season 
Sheep from Garrett and Allegany 
were splendid examples of what 
these two counties are bv nature, 
adapted to produce profitably for 
the farmers. 

This fair demonstrated that rac- 
ing, gambling, and fakirs are not 
necessary for a successful exhibition 
of a communities industries... May 
the good work prosper. 


THE HARFORD COUNTY FAIR 


Exhibits made by granges at the 
Harford County County Fair the 
third week in October may be looked 
upon as the most significant ex 
amples of the growth of community 
interest seen in Marviand this yeac. 

The farmers of Harford County 
have individually and collectively 
backed the directors who revived 
the agricultural fair after years of 
inactivity. In spite of bad weather 
the attendance was large, more than 
12,000 entering the gates on Thurs. 
day. ‘This support not only en 
abled the directors to meet expenses 
and pay for improvements made on 
the grounds, but it gives promise 
of a successful future for this edu 
cational enterprise. 

County Agent Derrick deserves 
large credit fora feature of tke 
Fair which shared honors with the 
Grange exhibits. Mr. Derrick has 
been advancing the Pure Bred Pig 
Club Work in Harford County this 
year and of eighty boys: in this 
phase of Boys’ Club Work, forty- 
three boys exhibited registered 
Duroc and Berkshire pigs. Prof. 
Tomhave who judged these entries 
praised the work highly and stated 
that he had judged, as a whole, ne 
finer display of Berkshires this year. 
However, a Duroc gilt won first 
prize. 

Harford County banks, the Pair 
Association and others have co- 
operated with Mr. Derrick by fur- 
nishing the funds which made this 
educational display possible. 

‘The Boys’ Club Exhibits of cora 
and potatoes accompanied by ex 
ecllent maps, brought forth muck 
favorable comment, as did also au 
interesting display of Girls’ Club 
Work. ‘Two club girls were con 
stantly occupied with canning der 
onstrations under direction of Miss 
Gittinger, County Home Demon. 
stration Agent . 

Cattle and sheep exhibits were 
smal] but the animals shown were 
of good type, and indicative of the 
advancement being made in bréed. 
ing registered stock in Harford 
County. va 

All the other features of the Fair 
were above criticism. It is safe te 
predict that next fall Warford 
County will equal, if not surpass, 
any other county in Maryland ia 
many phases of agricultural display, 
as it has this year in at least twe 
instances. nf, 


BALVERT HOLDS 11S FIRST COMMUNITY 
«SHOW 


_ On Saturday, October 28, at 
the Calvert High School, Ceci! 
‘County held its first Community 
Show, exhibiting the products of 
the farm and garden and the activi- 
ties of the home. In the evening 
there was an interesting program, 
with lectures by Mr. Kimball, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Con- 
gress, Miss Venia M. Kellar, State 
Home Demonstration Agent, and 
Mr. F. W. Oldenberg, Extension 
Agronomist. 

This can be called a very suc- 
cessful community show for not only 
did nearly all bring exhibits, but 
they remained for the afternoon and 
evening, to view the exhibits, visit 
their friends and neighbors, and to 
hear the program. ‘The farm prod- 
ucts were well represented. The 

display room was filled to capacity. 
~Corn had the Jargest number of en- 
tries. The many good specimens 
demonstrated that farmers know 
how to make selections. This num- 
“per will increase as the prize-win- 
ning specimens are studied by 
others. The large display of pota- 
toes and vegetables indicated that 
the community raises a large amount 
of good quality. However, most of 
the exhibitors made their selections 
for size, rather than for quality and 
uniformity. This, no doubt, will 
be corrected in future shows. 

There was also much good fruit 
exhibited, but much of it would 
have beem better had spraying been 
practiced. The poultry w.s not 
forgotten ‘There was a good dis- 
play of chickens, ducks and geese. 

The womens’ exhibit consisted of 
500 entries. There were canned 
products, jellies, jams, marmalade, 
butter, pickies, etc. While cakes and 
pastries were not numerous owing 
to the lack of sugar, there wete 
many displays of bread of excellent 
quality while the few exhibits of 
cottage cheese proved to be of an 
equally high quality, 

In the art department at least 
250 to 300 entries were inade. 
Modern handwork was on display 
as well as quilts, spreads, and fine 

“.emLroidery 75 to 100 years old. 
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A novel exhibit of china was 
staged consisting of old chinaware 
that had been handed down from 
one family to another from before 
the Revolutionary War. Another 
display that was given a good deal 
of attention was a collection of 
guns and swords from the Revolu- 
tionary, Mexican, Civil and World 
Wars. 

The Girls’ exhibit of sewing work 
was very creditable. 

The exhibit prepared by Miss 
Stephenson, District Home Demon- 
stration Agent, showing the proper 
feeding of children of from one to 
five years was not only a practical 
demonstration of how a child should 
be fed, but was educational from 
the standpoint of the mother in- 
quiring about the preparation of 
the different foods. ‘There was also 
an exhibit of the school lunch; this 
showed not only the proper pack- 
ing with the right kind of a school 
lunch, but in order to make the 
demonstration effective the pack- 
ing of a poor school lunch was also 
demonstrated. 

Another exhibit that caused much 
comment was that of baby clothes 
that had been worn by different 
people of the community years ago. 
Some of these dresses and baby 
bonnets had been made in England 
and had been handed down from 
generation to generation to the 
present day. Two handmade bon- 
nets had been made in England 
125 years ago. The handwork on 
these is indescribable as they rep- 
resented work comparable to the 
finest grade of lace. In comparison 
to this, there was a new and modern 
layette arranged by Miss Stephen- 
son. ; 

The evening program consisted 
not only of music, songs and exer- 
cises by the young pecple of the 
school, but of three lectures. Miss 
Venia Kellar had for her topic, 
“Right Living’. She showed that 
the subjects that should be required 
of a trained homemaker are: (1) 
Science, (2) Personal Appearance, 
(3) Home Building, (4) Art in the 
Home. 

Mr. Kimball had for his subject, 
“Community Spirit’. He showed 
that a better, community spirit 
would mean better farms, better 
homes, and better schools. 

Mr.‘ Idenberg’s topic was ‘What 
to look for in selecting an exhibit 
of corn and potatoes ” 


| 
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ANNE ARUNDEL’S COMMUNITY SHOWS 


Anne Arundel County, like many 
other sections of Southern Mary- 
land, has blossomed forth this year 
with a fine display of community 
One of the first fruits of 
this blossoming has been aseries 0% 
community exhibits throughout the 
county. Birdsville, Davidsonville, 
and Glen Burnie held their exhibits 
in October; St. Margarets and 
Owensville followed with theirs ie 
November. The Owensville ex- 
hibit was a real example of co- 
operative effort, as four communt- 
ties of Southern Anne Arundel had 
agreed to come together at this one 
place for their show. 

It is interesting to note that tn 
several instances the movement toe 
hold a community show has been 
inaugurated by the Women’s Cluw 
of the community, and that, in at 
least two instances, the women’s 
exhibits, both in quantity and 
quality, have far outstripped the 
men’s. Let the men look to theit 
laurels. 

Besides the ordinary exhibits of 
farm and household products, most 
of the shows are adding some spec- 
ial features to their programs. There 
have been speakers on various sub- 
jects directly related to the inter- 
ests of farm men and women, and 
Birdsville held quite a successful 
“Better Babies Contest’ at the 
afternoon session of its show. lag 
babies certainly made the finest 
exhibit the community could pre: 
duce. . 

Interest in the community show 
is developing rapidly. It is a very 
healthy sign—an indication of that 
“set together’ spirit without which 
no rural community can reach its 
fullest development. In thinly set- 
tled districts such as we find in 
many sections of the southern part 
of our state, where the means ot 
travel are not all that they might 
be, the community rather than the 
county wide show s-ems to have 
proved most worth while; and if for 
any reason one or the other must be 
abandoned, we [eel strongly tempted 
to say, “Let it be the county wide 
show ” 

It is to be hoped that other com- 
munities in the state will see fit. te 
follow Anne Arundel’s example and 
to organize now for successful shows 
next year, for it is always the well- 
organized community that meets 
with greatest success in its under- 
takings—Margaret Schmidt, Dis- 
trict Avent. 
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BETTER SIRES---BETTER STOGK 


(Continued from page 21) 
of Agriculture: and the Maryland 
State College. A supply will be 
kept at the County Agents’ office, 
and when properly filled out and 
signed, the official emblem will be 
issued. The emblem is 8 by 10 
iches, is printed in two colors and 
the seal of ‘the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. A copy 
of the emblem i is given below: 


|. BETTER SIRES--BETTER STOCK 


Upon evidgnce of interest in bet- 

live stock, and desire to take 
partin a nation-wide crusade against 
inferior animals (including cattle, 
asses, swine, sheep, goats 
and poultry) the United States De- 
| partmentof Agriculture and the State 
| Avricuitural College have officially 
enrolled 


; ter 


borses, 


Tete rer tere eee eee eee ye ee ey ee ee ny 


; (Date envolled) 
rF 


tered ete en eee neem ne eeeeee 


(Emblem No.) 


Every sire on this far m, or used 
| by it has been declared by the per- 
| son named above to be a purebred 
of good quality, in recognition of 
| which this emblem is granted and 
its display authorized by the 
U. S. Dept. OF AGRICULTURE, 
SraTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
‘[Seal] and Cooperating Agencies. 


4 


Value of the pure- bred sire in every 
class of live stock has been de- 
finitely shown and Maryland pro- 
poses to fight energetically the scrub 
sire until he and his offspring are no 
longer a liability to the live stock in- 
terests of the state. 


IMPLEMENT DEALERS HOLD MEETING 


At a conference of the farmers 
and implement dealers at Hagers- 
town October 28, the subject was 
discussed how they could improve 
their business and give better ser- 
vice to farmers. 

Dr. A..F. Woods, president of 
the Maryland State College, in an 
address told the dealers and repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers 
present that the development in 
the use of farm machinery is an 
important matter for discussion. 

The Full-Line Dealer was tbe 
title of the address given by Mr. 
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SPLENDID EXHIBIT OF MARYLAND PROD- 
GTS AT HAGERSTOWN 


The agricultural and industrial . 


exhibit that was held in connection 
with the Farmer’ National Congress 
and the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety made a wonderfnl impression 
upon the visiting delegates from all 
parts of the United States as well 
as the many farmers from all parts 
of this State. 

The splendid apple exhibit which 
was one of the best ever presented 
in this State impressed everyone 
with the quality and attractiveness 
of Maryland apples. The corn ex- 
hibit demonstrated to the western 
growers the splendid type raised in 
this State and that our Maryland 
farmers can compete in quality and 
quantity per acre with any corn 
growing section in the United States. 

The community club exhibits 
were the feature of the meeting and 
those made by various rural com- 
munity organizations of Washing- 
ton County not only demonstrated 
the variety of agricultural products 
grown in the respective communi- 
ties but showed the result of effect- 
ive rural organization work in the 
county. 

A great tribute is due these or- 
ganizations for installing such 
splendid exhibits. The whole show 
put on by the local people accom- 
plished its purpose in demonstrating 
to the visitors the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the county and State. 

The committee in charge was 
Thos. L. Smith, H. E. Bester, J.C. 


Reed, Vernon N. Simmons, J. 
Stewart Hartman, Samuel Dutrow, 
S. Seibert Knode, Geo. H. Thomas; 
Frank Brewer, Chas. B. Nigh, J. 
Kiefer Funk, W. H. Cunningham, 
J. Fred Roulette, and J. A. Funk- 
houser. 


Grant Wright, Editor of the East- 
ern Dealer, Philadelphia. Making 
Use of Sales Assistance was dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. A. Wirt, Farm 
Machinery Specialist of the Mary- 
land State College. Mr. William 
M. Pogue, an implement dealer of 
Rising Sun, talked about Selling 
Implements on a Settlement Basis. 
A thorough discussion followed each 
talk. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
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VISUALIZING. MARYLAND'S AGRIGULTORE 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the State Horticultural 


Society’s meeting at Hagerstown,: 


Maryland, October 28-29, 1919, was 
the showing of a motion picture 
visualizing in alimited way various 
operations related to the production 
of apples. 

The story, based upon actual 
facts as they have occurred in Mary- 
land, is that of a grower who was 
confronted with the problem of how 
to produce salable fruit. He noticed 
the demand for his neighbors fruit 
and upon inquiry learned of the as- 
sistance which could be obtained 
from the State College through the 
County Agent. Taking advantage 
of the opportunity thus afforded, 
he was soon able to sell his fruit 


more profitably, and in addition 
was encouraged to increase his orch- 
ard planting. Inthe course of sev- 
eral years he became so proficient 
that there was a constant demand 
for his fruit. ‘Today finds him sue- 
cessfully competing on the market 
with growers from all parts 7 the 
United States. 

The taking of this picture was 
made possible through the coopera- 


tive efforts of the Extension Service 


of the Maryland State College and 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is the first of its kind to 
be distributed and the initial show- 
ing was made at Hagerstown, Octo- 
ber 28th, during the annual meet- 
ing of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society and the Farmers’ National 
Congress. 

The possibilities of visual educa- 
tion are unlimited and this is but 
the initial step in what the Exten- 
sion Service of the State College 
hopes to do along this line. 


it was the consensus of opinion that 
the dealers should continue to meet 
annually with the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, judging from the 
benefits derived from the meeting 
last year at Baltimore and _ this 
year at Hagerstown. 


